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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OP ANIMALS. 



THE SWALLOWS, 

" I AM afraid you feel very uncomfortable^ my dear," said a 
Swallow to her husband, as he flew back, with a worm in 
his mouth, to their nest; "you have appeared very restless 
all day. Suppose you fly away after our jfriends, and leave 
me to take eare of our poor little child." 

" I would not do so for the world," said the cock Swal- 
low, moving the worm to his claws. " I must own that I 
sometimes am uneasy at staying here at a time when we all 
go away to a warmer country; but I will not go alone; and 
our Flappet would be starved if we deserted him. I can- 
not think how that piece of red worsted got so twisted 
round his leg, or how the other end got so fastened in 
with the mud of which our nest was built." 

" We have stayed two months already," added the hen 
Swallow; " so perhaps we shall manage to get through the 
cold winter. And we will collect as much wool as we can, 
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2 THE SWALLOWS. 

to cover us ; and as for food, I hope we shall discover the 
eggs of insects, and then we can eat them." 

So talking together, the old birds reached their young 
one, who welcomed them home with chirpings of delight. 

** I am so glad you are come," said he, " and have 
brought me a worm ; for the wing-cases of the last beetle 
have stuck in my throat, and I very much wish for some 
water to wash them down," 

** I will fetch you some in my mouth," said his mother, 
and flew off to the pond. Then they all three lay down in 
the nest, the young one in the middle, who was covered 
up by his father's and mother's wings, and went fast asleep. 

The next day, softer breakfast, the two old ones set off 
again ; and when they returned in the middle of the day, 
the parents found the young bird half dead with fear. The 
nest was built in the corner of a false window, fronting the 
south, so as to catch all the sun's rays ; and Flappet sat as 
well as he could on the edge, and swelled his little throat 
as he sang. Presently he saw a great long thing put 
against the wall close by him, and an enormous creature 
walk up it, till he came to the nest. He took hold of 
Flappet, who was sure he was going to be killed, examined 
the leg which was fastened to the nest, muttered some- 
thing, and went down again. When he told this to his 
father and mother, they were very much puzzled and dis- 
tressed, and determined, however hungry they might be, to 
stay at home for the rest of the afternoon. By and by, the 
long thing was again put against the wall, which they knew 
to be a ladder; and then they saw a man come up. When 
he was close to the nest, they themselves were very much 
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frightened ; and, as they were not big or strong enough to 
fight with him, they flew round and round his head, crying 
loudly for pity on their child. Although he did not know 
what they said, he saw they were alarmed, and spoke 
kindly to them, exclaiming that he was going to set the 
prisoner free. He took a pair of scissors from his pocket, 
snipped the scarlet worsted in two, and taking the little 
bird up in his hand, smoothed his head and back, laid him 
gently in the nest, went down the ladder, and took it away 
with him. 

The old birds were first made to know that their little 
one was free, by his nearly tumbling off the edge of the 
nest ; but they saved him, and screamed with joy. The 
mother stayed with him, but the father flew backwards and 
forwards, getting food for both; and when it was dark 
they all again got into the nest ; not that they could sleep 
much, so they lay awake, talking of what they should 
now do. 

In the morning the Swallows breakfasted early, and 
then Flappet was taught to fly. At first the old birds 
supported him on each side, but he soon began to feel 
courage; and as his feathers were full-grown in a few days 
they all set out on a long journey to the south. On pass- 
ing over the head of the gardener who had released Flappet, 
they gave him a grateful song of joy, which made him look 
up and smile. They at first did not go to a very great dis- 
tance, for their young son was tired. As the leaves were 
almost all off the other trees, they roosted on the tops of 
firs. At last they came to the sea, and the mother began 
to be anxious about her child being able to cross it. 
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Courage!" said the father; " if we find he is tired, we 
can lay him od his back^ on the top of a wave, to rest, and 
then go on again. But why should we go across the great 
sea ? Why not travel over France ?" 

" Because it will be colder," answered the mother. 

" We can but try," added her husband; and away they 
all went, right across the English Channel to France. 
They only stopped to get food, and took no notice of the 
cities and villages, the beautiful and ancient houses, and 
the charming country ; for they knew, as snow was coming, 
they had no time to lose. The warmth increased ; they 
passed over the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
reached Africa, in which continent they intended to pass 
the rest of the winter. 

The first time the travellers rested for a few days was 
on the top of a beautiful palm-tree, with its long, straight 
trunk, and a bunch of leaves at the top, waving about like 
a plume of feathers. The fruit grew by hundreds in the 
midst of these leaves, and the insects on which the Swal- 
lows fed there made them all fat after their long journey. 
They next stopped at some stunted-looking trees with 
yellow blossoms; but as some men were gathering the 
gum arabic which oozed out of their trunks, they soon left 
them. At length they came to an immense forest, where 
grew all sorts of trees, and lived all sorts of insects, par- 
ticularly on the outskirts; for those creatures, who love 
the sun, do not frequent the inmost parts, the leaves being 
so thick there that the sun cannot get to them. 

" The little birds were quite happy in their new home : 
sometimes they sheltered themselves firom the fierce heat 
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by sitting under the boughs ; and at evening they darted 
after the numerous insects, which flitted through the air in 
thousands; some looking as if they were covered with 
gold, others as if their backs were set with precious stones ; 
many were of the brightest green, some red. Then there 
were horned beetles; and those which fed on wood had 
such hard backs, that Flappet pecked at them without 
making even a hole in them. A very large one used often 
to come in his way, and he was quite surprised that he 
never even moved when attacked; his father laughed, and 
said, "Ah, Flappet, it is of no use; you can never get the 
better of him. Men call him Goliath, because he is such a 
size." The fire-flies, however, surprised the young Swal- 
low more than any thing ; for he thought they were little 
flames dancing about. There were a great many insects, 
the front and hind parts of which were joined together by 
a small tube;* and by day the most splendid butterflies 
flew in all directions, some of which had their wings 
fringed with feathers. 

The swallows ran some danger from the vultures and 
eagles, who chased them, and who could have snapped 
them up in a minute ; and a still worse danger happened to 
Flappet. He was very busily engaged picking little brown 
bugs from the beautiful jessamine which hung over the 
bough of a tree, when a scream from his mother startled 
him, and made him fly away very suddenly. It was a nar- 
row escape ; for a snake was on the next bough, who had 
drawn himself back, in order to make a spring at the bird. 

Flappet's father and mother loved him so very much, 

• Sphex. 
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on account of his having been a prisoner so long in the 
nest, and thus causing them to stay with him, that they 
were more anxious about him than most birds are about 
their children when they are grown up ; so they were very 
careful that he should not make acquaintance with any bad 
birds, who might teach him to do wrong. They however 
approved of a friendship which he formed with some little 
green parroquets, with yellow and orange heads, who are so 
affectionate to each other that they are generally called 
love-birds. They ate fruit, and Flappet's mother was 
afraid he might do so too, and warned him against it, be- 
cause it was a very bad thing in Africa to eat much of that 
food ; but Flappet assured his mother that he only picked 
off the insects which were on the outside. The parroquets 
took him beyond the forest to the large nests of the white 
ants, looking as big as the hay-cocks in England, and where 
there was so much food, that he could not be happy till he 
had flown back to fetch his father and mother. 

After leading this happy life for some months, as the 
Swallows and their friends were sitting together on a tree, 
the sky became very dark, and the love-birds led them 
to a safer place, in a very big and very old tree, which 
spread its arms over a large space of ground, whose trunk 
was full of furrows, and each furrow made a snug place for 
a sleep, and whose fruit hung down like green velvet 
bags.* Presently they heard a great many cries from wild 
beasts: lions, leopards, panthers, and hyaenas; the sloth 
uttered his mournful sounds, and every thing seemed to be 
frightened. Then came such a wind, that the birds crept 

• The Baobab. 
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closer together, and stuck their claws into the bark where 
they were perched ; for even their large resting-place 
rocked. Then followed such lightning and thunder, that 
the forest seemed to be all in a blaze ; and then silence ; 
and then all began again ; and the very tree which they had 
left fell to the ground with a great crash, bringing others 
with it ; and the rain poured down like a river from the 
sky. 

After this tempest, Flappet's father said, "We must 
now think of going, for this is the beginning of the African 
winter." 

" Will it be cold here ?" asked his son. 

" No," said the old bird ; " but it will rain for days at 
a time, and food will be scarce, and we shall be drenched, 
and have the rheumatism; and so, as it is getting fine 
weather in England now, we had better return to it. As 
to you, Flappet, if you like to stay here with your new 
friends, you may, without causing us to feel affironted." 

" Do you think," replied Flappet, " after all your good- 
ness to me, that I would ever leave you ? I wish I could 
persuade my friends to come with us ; but they tell me they 
could never eat the sour, hard fruit of England. However, 
I hope we shall meet again next year." 

The last evening was spent by all the party together, 
sitting upon the top of a teak-tree, and looking at the 
purple, crimson, and golden clouds with which the sun was 
surrounded when he set. The next morning came the 
parting, which was sad enough : but the parroquets had 
their home to provide for during the rain, so they said, 
" Good by ; we shall meet again ;" and the Swallows took 
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their way to the north. They looked ahout for some large 
company of other swallows, that they might join it, for it 
was always safer to travel in that way ; but they did not see 
any till they reached Morocco, where they met with a great 
number, perched upon the top of a high building. Here 
they separated into companies; some went over Spain, 
others at once across to France. Among the first were 
Flappet and his parents, who thus saw the wide plains, the 
beautiful mountains of that country, and the still more 
beautiful Pyrenees; and at last they reached the very 
same spot where Flappet had been bom and imprisoned. 
The old nest was a little damaged by weather, but was 
soon mended ; and Flappet, who had chosen a wife among 
the young lady birds with whom he had travelled, built a 
house for himself, with her help, in the opposite comer of 
the false window ; so that he could see, and be often with 
his father and mother; and his children and their new 
children learned to fiy together, and had a great affection 
for each other. 



THE DOG AND THE KITTEN. 

There was once a dog, named Bruin, who Kved in a house 
where he was much loved ; and he belonged to a little boy 
in the family. This dog was brown, with a short tail and 
short ears ; a black nose ; very bright black eyes, peeping 
out of the long hair which was on his head ; and he had a 
grey beard. The same sort of long hair which grew on his 
head covered him all over ; so that he was rough and 
shaggy. People called him a Scotch terrier, and he was 
a very clever, good-natured dog, very gentle to those whom 
he knew ; but if any strange person came to the house, he 
barked loudly, as if to tell them they had no right there. 
Boys used to tease him as they went by, and make him 
very angry ; so that at one time he never saw a boy with- 
out beginning to bark, whether he provoked him or not. 

This was a very bad habit, and he was often told of it ; 
but he forgot ; and one day came to his little master, hang- 
ing his head and tail, and looking very ill. One of his eyes 
was closed, and on feeling his head, there was a great bump 
just over the eye ; so it was plain that he had rushed out 
upon a boy, and been kicked or knocked by him. 

Bruin was quite ill for several days ; his poor inflamed 
eye was bathed very often ; and as he recovered, he seemed 
to think when the lotion wetted his head, that he had been 
washed all over ; and as soon as he was able to move, he 
set off directly to rush about the house, and rub and dry 
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himself upon all tlie rugs and mats he could find. He at 
one time had a great deal of fever, and his master's mamma 
felt his pulse, and gave him some medicine ; which he took 
very well, and was very thankful for it, hecause he knew 
it would do him good. At last he got quite well again ; 
and he was not, after this hurt, quite so apt to bark at boys 
as he had been. 

A great trial came upon Bruin ; for one morning, when 
he returned from taking a walk, he saw a strange animal in 
the house. It was a soft, pretty-looking creature, with 
long, sharply-pointed ears, and a very long tail; covered 
every where with short, straight hairs; grey, with black 
stripes, and two of her little paws were white ; her eyes 
were not set straight in her head ; she had a little pink 
nose, and long pointed whiskers came from each side of 
her mouth. " What can this creature be ?" thought Bruin. 
** Is it another dog, come to pay me a visit ? No ! it is not 
like a dog. I wonder if it will bark, it looks very good- 
natured." So Bruin walked up to the new arrival, as if to 
say, " How do you do ?" and put his nose close to her. In 
a moment the creature jumped upon all her four feet, 
arched up her back, swelled out her tail, stuck up her hair, 
and looked very fierce. " Dear me !" said Bruin to himself, 
■ ' what a cross creature !" and he lay down at some distance 
from her. 

A few minutes after this. Bruin determined to try again 
to be friends with the new animal ; so he very respectfully 
walked round and round her, each time coming nearer, till 
at last his nose touched her : in an instant she spit at him, 
and gave his nose such a scratch, that if he had not been 
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ashamed, he would have cried out. What, however, vexed 
him still more, was a loud laugh just behind him; and 
turning round, he saw his master and his master's sister 
looking on, and very much amused with the manner in 
which he had been treated. 

Bruin crept under the table ; and although the little boy 
called him, he was so affironted that he would not move. 
He wondered what strange, ill-natured being could have 
been brought there, and how long it was going to stay in 
his house. " So vulgar too," said he to himself, ** to spit 
at me," for he did not know it was her nature to do so. 
** I cannot think why they let it stay here a minute longer, 
with its bad manners." 

Bruin's good temper soon returned, and he began to 
think he was very silly to quarrel with his dear master, 
especially on account of such an ill-behaved beast, who, at 
that time, lay snugly sleeping in the young lady's lap. He 
walked up to his dear friend, laid his chin upon his knee, 
looked in his face, and then he was taken up and kissed, 
which made him very happy ; and as he remained in the 
little boy's arms, on the opposite side of the fire, he heard 
a very odd noise : he soon discovered that this proceeded 
from the visitor, and he thought to himself, ** I am sure 
that is not pretty ; it is neither growling, nor whining, and 
all in the throat. I should not wonder if my young mistress 
called it singing." 

" Darling creature !" said the young lady at that mo- 
ment ; " how she purrs ! What a beautiful kitten she is !" 

" Oh ho !" muttered Bruin ; " that's a kitten is it ? 
I have heard of such creatures before, and I dare say I have 
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seen them^ but they were never worth my notice/* So he 
determined not to look at her again. 

With all his pretended carelessness, uneasy thoughts 
would come into Bruin's mind, and he could not help con- 
sidering why the kitten should be brought there to scratch 
him, and cause him to be laughed at, 

" I have heard," he said, with a sigh, " that such ani- 
mals are good for catching rats and mice. Is it that I have 
not done my duty ? It is not so, because I have killed all 
the rats, and snapped up the last mouse a week ago.'* He 
was very unhappy ; but when he curled himself round on 
the soft mat by his master's bedside, he went to sleep, and 
forgot his troubles. 

The next morning his grievances began again: a saucer 
of milk was put on to the floor for both animals to drink, 
and Bruin was about to take his share quietly, but the 
kitten put up her paw and gave him a box of the ears. 
He retired, and the young lady then said, " What a coward 
he was, and how much more courageous her cat was than 
her brother's dog ! " Then Bruin was sure he ought to 
shew this was not true ; so he walked boldly up to the 
saucer before the cat had done drinking, seized her on the 
back with his mouth, and, the door being open, took her 
out of the room, and dropped her in the hall without hurt- 
ing her. She caterwauled and struggled, but he persevered, 
and shewed her he would be master. 

" What do you think of Bruin now, sister ?" said the 
little boy ; " come here, my dog, and drink all the milk, for 
you deserve it;'' but Bruin, after lapping up a part, left the 
rest for his enemy. 
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For several days the kitten continued to be very cross, 
and every now and then Bruin was very jealous ; but he 
was better pleased when he found that Minette — for so the 
kitten was named — was only brought to the house to be a 
plaything to the young lady. She was very much spoiled, 
and often very ill-humoured, as all spoiled animals are, 
whether they have two feet or whether they have four. 
Bruin either took no notice of her, or shewed his teeth at 
her when she was very naughty ; but she did not dare to 
attack him after his conduct. 

At last the good dog found it very uncomfortable to live 
with any creature and not be friends with it, so he deter- 
mined to do all he could to win her favour. He made her 
feel that he was to be the master in his own house, and 
because he was the elder ; but in other matters he gave way. 
If a nice morsel were to be eaten, he let her have it, and 
allowed her to take the best place before the fire ; for which 
puss seemed sometimes to be obliged, but at others was very 
saucy. She did not always know her own mind, and then 
Bruin would not have any thing to say to her ; for all such 
people ought to be left alone, and never coaxed. 

At last, one afternoon, as Minette was sitting at the 
yard-door, which was open to the street, a strange dog 
came past, and she, with her usual impertinence, set up 
her back and spit at him. He was not so good-natured as 
Bruin, and therefore took her up in his mouth, shook her 
well, and would have killed her in a minute ; but Bruin, 
hearing the noise, rushed out to save her, and, although the 
dog was bigger than himself, flew at him in such good ear- 
nest, that he dropped the kitten, and ran howling away. 
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Minette thought she was dead ; but Bruin took her in his 
mouth very softly, and laid her before the fire, where he 
licked her all over till she recovered her fright, and espe- 
cially attended to her poor bleeding ear. 

From that time the kitten and the terrier were great 
friends, and were seldom separated. When they went into 
the garden, she would hide herself under a bush, and as he 
passed jump out upon him; they went about the house 
together, lay side by side when they slept; she jumped over 
his back, played with his tail as he wagged it, and had 
many frolics. Her temper grew quite good, and he always 
had a friend and a playfellow in the once cross kitten, 
owing to his own patience and kind nature. 



OLD AND NEW FRIENDS. 

In one of those calm and bright moonlight evenings which 
so often shew themselves in the far-off country of Australia, 
a young horse lay upon the grass of an enclosed piece of 
ground. The hedges round him were made of the thorny 
bushes which are so abundant in that land, and which, 
from the length and thickness of their thorns, are called 
" Horrid Acacias." They were not yet very high, for they 
had not been long planted, and they went round three sides 
of the little park, into which only the riding-horses of the 
family were allowed to come. On the fourth side was a 
river, which glittered like silver in the moon's rays, and the 
whole air was scented by the sweet-smelling flowers of that 
part of the country. 

The horse was of a chestnut colour, with a long mane 
and tail ; his broad chest, his arched neck, his handsome 
eyes, shining coat, and beautiful shape, made him deserve 
the name of Paragon, which had been given to him by one of 
his young masters. He was a good-tempered, affectionate, 
and obedient horse ; very full of play, and yet so gentle, 
that his mistresses frequently rode him. His great faults 
were, that he often did things in a hurry, and suffered himself 
to be persuaded to do that which, if he had thought of it, 
he would have refused, because he knew it was wrong. 

As he lay upon the cool, soft grass, the young horse was 
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startled at heariug a voice, which, though strange to him, 
spoke his own language. 

** How do you do, Paragon ?" it said. He started up, 
looked round, and saw three other horses on the further side 
of the hedge, one of whom had raised himself above the 
rest, by putting his fore-feet on the top of a small gate. 
*' We have often seen and admired you," continued the 
speaker ; ^' and we so much wish to have you among us, 
that we are come to ask you to join us, and to be happy for 
the rest of your life. No more hard work, but roaming 
where you please and when you please, and nobody whose 
leave you are obliged to ask. Will you come ?" 

" 1 cannot," answered Paragon; " my master would not 
let me ; besides which, my young lady wants me to carry 
her about." 

" That is all very fine," said the stranger ; " but the 
time will come when her brothers will take you out to hunt 
wild cattle; ride you till you are ready to drop; and your 
mouth will be cut by the bridle when they want you to turn 
round quickly, and your sides will bleed with the prickings 
of the spur ; and very likely a great old bull will poke his 
horns into you, and tear you open." 

" That would be very shocking," said Paragon ; " but 
all my masters are very good to me, and would not put me 
in danger." 

" They cannot always help it," continued the other 
horse ; ** but I and several others are waiting for you ; we 
three have come here, and the rest are on the other side of 
the hill. We have run away from our masters ; and if you 
will come with us, you will be the best and most beautiful 
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of all ; we will shew you delicious grass, just like green 
oats, and plenty of the juicy sow-thistle." " Do come and 
enjoy yourself with us," exclaimed the other two. 

With such speeches as these poor Paragon was tempted, 
and began to doubt ; he looked about him, and said, " I 
caimot get out, the gates are locked." 

" Pooh !" said the tempters ; " just put your feet on the 
top bar of the gate, and you will be over in a minute." 
Rather wishing to shew how clever he was. Paragon took 
the leap, and found himself at liberty on the hill-side. He 
was not so bad-hearted as quite to forget his old friends, 
and he turned to take another look ; but his new compa- 
nions said more sweet words to him, and so, thinking to 
himself that he could come back whenever he pleased, he 
joined (he rest of the herd, who received him with praises 
and caresses, and they all galloped off together. 

When the horses tli ought they were too far from the 
farms of the neighbourhood to be caught, they went at a 
slower pace ; and Paragon found it such a delightful life, 
that he forgot all whom he had left behind, and thought of 
nothing but pleasure. He was treated like a king, taken 
to the best pastures, where the grass was mixed with the 
sweetest wild flowers ; if they crossed a river, his friends 
swam on each side of him to take care of him ; if the wild 
dogs attacked them in the night, the other horses sur- 
rounded him, and kept him safe ; the best of every thing 
was given him ; what he liked was always done ; and when 
their frolics began, he chose all the games. He was very 
fond of hide and seek, and puss in the comer ; both of 
which were well suited to the forests of that country, where 

c 
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no bushes grow under the trees, and where the trunks are 
large enough to get behind them without being seen; and 
as he hid himself, and then rushed out upon his friends with 
a loud neigh, he praised himself for having come with such 
roving and jolly companions. Very few, however, of his 
former friends would have known him, with his rough and 
dusty coat, his long mane flapping over his face, and his 
tail streaming out behind ; and when he looked at himself 
in the rivers, he was quite shocked at his untidy appear- 
ance, and would have very much liked to have had a groom 
now and then to cut his hair away from his eyes, and take 
the prickles off" his sides. Also, when it was wet weather, 
he wished for a nice dry stable. But he shook himself, 
snorted, and scampered away again. One very great amuse- 
ment of the herd was to dash in among a number of the 
wild men and women who lived in some parts, and scatter 
them; for these people were much afraid of them, and 
thought they were very large wild dogs. 

There was no end to the strange things which Paragon 
saw for the first time. Occasionally they flounced into a 
herd of kangaroos, with their long hind legs, and their 
large tails, and their short fore legs. Then hundreds of 
parrots and cockatoos flew screaming over their heads, and 
they were often kept awake at night by the noise of the 
pigeons roosting in the trees above them. 

One day, as Paragon was drinking some water out of a 
river, a very curious creature crawled out of a hole, and 
quite startled him. " What is that ?" he cried to a friend 
standing near him. " Men give it such a very hard name,* 

• Omithorynchus. 
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that I cannot even try to pronounce it," was the answer ; 
" but we say it is a duck-rat, because it has a beak like 
that bird, and its fur is something like that of the beast, 
though not so soft. Behind its back paws there is a very 
sharp claw, to which a bag of poison belongs; so we always 
get out of its way for fear it should strike this claw into 
our heels. There is another curious animal near here, 
covered with prickles, even inside its mouth, which has 
another hard name ;* but they neither of them have any 
teeth." 

As long as this sort of life continued, Paragon was 
happy; but nothing lasts long in this world, as he was 
made to feel. The herd one day met with a number of 
horses who were driven by men, and who were going across 
the country to a distant place. As they passed, several of 
Paragon's friends said, " Did you see that beautiful grey 
horse ? Let us try to catch him, and bring him among us. 
At night, when he is unfastened and lying down, we will 
creep between the fires where the men sleep, and get at 
him : they seldom light fires enough to keep us out." So 
two of the wild horses found their way to the grey ; and to 
Paragon's great astonishment, he heard them make use of 
nearly the same words as they had said to him. He was 
very much vexed and jealous ; but he was still more sorry, 
and, in fact, very angry, when the next morning the new 
horse was brought among the others, with just the same 
honour as they had shewn to him, calling him beautiful 
and clever, and promising him the same nice things. So 
the grey was made the chief, asked which way he would 

• Echidna. 
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like to go, chose his sports, and poor Paragon was forgotten* 
It made him very low*spirited, but nobody seemed to care. 
He did not speak to the new comer, and his &iends called 
him jealous, and mocked him. Then Paragon began to 
keep away from the herd, and to repent that he had been 
tempted to come with them from his home ; and he even 
thought of going back, and how he should find his way. 

The poor horse's worst time, however, was still to come, 
for no rain had fallen for two years, as often happens in 
Australia : the pools and little streams were all dried up, 
and also some of the rivers ; so that the horses were fre- 
quently in want, not only of water, but of food. The grass, 
herbs, and shrubs, were parched up, and the only thing 
they could find to eat was the twigs of trees. Before the 
grey horse came. Paragon would have had the preference 
when the water was scarce ; but now, when the herd met 
with even a little wet mud, and he dared to come near it, 
he was kicked away, and the favourite allowed to plunge 
his nose in. At last they determined to go to a river which 
was never dry, but which was dangerous for them, because 
there were so many men and flocks and herds near it, and 
they might be caught. They could not, however, help 
themselves, and they set off. 

Paragon sadly followed behind the companions, who no 
longer thought any thing of him, but shewed all fondness 
for a stranger. After many days of painful marching, he 
laid himself down at some distance from the rest, and as 
he could not sleep, he raised his head and looked about. 
He recollected the place, was certain that he had passed it 
before, and then he felt sure that it would take him to the 
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home which he was now very sorry he had deserted. He 
stood npy and leanmg against a tree, thought of what he 
had done, and how he should like to go back to his kind 
friends. ** But then," said he to himself, " would they re- 
ceive me after running away as I did ?" He turned it over 
and over in his mind, and it seemed to be less and less 
difficult. " I will ask pardon, and I don't care to leave these 
horses," said he ; " for they are only false friends, and by 
and by they will leave the grey for some new favourite." 
So he quietly took the path to his old home, and was soon 
far from his companions. 

The next morning, when the horses awoke, they missed 
Paragon. ** What has become of Paragon?" said one. 
** Oh, he is in the sulks," said another. " He has been so 
ever since we brought the grey among us," added a third. 
" Let him go his way," observed a fourth; ** he will soon be 
glad to overtake us." They then started on their way, but 
they never saw Paragon again. 

The repentant horse journeyed a long time, often going 
the wrong way ; but at last, hungry, thirsty, lean, footsore, 
and with ragged coat and mane, he stood before his master's 
gate. Some of the servants of the farm saw him in the 
morning as they went to work ; and one said, " What un- 
happy looking beast is that at the gate ; he seems to be 
half starved ; he ought to be driven away ?" Another said, 
" No ! he looks very humble and miserable : he is come to 
beg for food ; don't turn him away." ** I do believe I know 
him," said a third, and opened the gate : the horse raised 
his head, gave a faint neigh, and laid his nose on the 
shoulder of his former groom. " Why it is Paragon," cried 
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the servant. " Paragon ! Paragon is come back," was 
shouted all over the farm ; the master, the young lady, and 
her brothers, all rushed to the gate, and forgave and wel- 
comed the wanderer : his feet were bathed, his hair was 
cut, his coat combed and brushed; food and drink were 
given to him by degrees, for he had been so long without, 
that he could not bear a quantity. His bones were soon 
covered again with flesh, and his beauty returned. But 
what was best of all, he was a much better horse than 
he had ever been ; for he never forgot this kind treatment, 
and tried to prove, by his service and obedience, that he 
thought old friends the best. 




IHt PABHOT WHO CtD BOT CARS. 



THE PAEEOT WHO DID NOT CAEE. 

" If you go up those trees the monkeys will come after you 
and pull the feathers out of your tail," said a grave old 
parrot to a foolish young bird of the same kind, 

" Oh no, ma'am," said Miss Poll, " they won't touch 
me ; and if they do I don't care." 

" Very well," said the old lady, and went on with her 
dinner. Away flew Poll, and sure enough, the monkeys 
did come after her ; she screamed, they chattered, she flew 
to a high branch, and called out, " Mr. RoUdom, you can't 
catch me ; I don't care if you do." While mocking this 
monkey, she did not know that another was close behind 
her, and had already laid hold of her tail. Out came some 
of the feathers, and as she turned round to peck at him 
with her sharp beak, Mr. RoUdom caught her and took 
some more feathers. While the two monkeys were sucking 
the quills, she mounted to the highest branch of the tree, 
which would not bear their weight, and scolded them for 
being so rude and impudent as to touch her. They only 
made faces at her, and jumped to another tree; she had 
hardly a feather left in her tail, and she felt very uncomfort- 
able; besides, she knew she was a great fright, and therefore 
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she waited where she was till it was getting dark, hoping she 
should get home without being seen by her neighbours. 

Poll was not so lucky as to get back to her own tree 
without being seen ; for she met the old parrot who had 
cautioned her in the day against the monkeys, " We are 
going the same way," said the good old lady, " we can fly 
together;" but Poll backed into a tree, and replied, "I 
thank you, but I am tired, and shall go so slowly, you will 
be weary of me ;" and it was quite true, she was tired. 

" There is something the matter," said her friend; *^ why 
do you sit there in such an awkward manner, what has 
happened to you ?" 

" Nothing of any consequence," returned Poll. 

" You need not try to hide it," continued the old lady ; 
" I saw you with the monkeys, and I know what is the 
matter. I would have pitied you, but you do not seem to 
care; therefore I shall wish you good evening. A good 
thing too," whispered she, as she went away. " I hope it 
will bring down her pride, and make her take good advice." 

Poll reached her tree, and did not leave it again, except 
in the dusk to get something to eat. When her friends knew 
of her misfortune, they paid her many visits. Parrots are 
great chatterboxes ; and this was a capital time in which 
to indulge their love of talking. In a few days, the low 
tree where Poll lived, was filled with other parrots who 
lived near, and their numbers frightened away most other 
animals ; for they bite very hard, and scream loud enough 
to make every body deaf. A rookery in England, noisy as 
it is, is nothing to a company of parrots. *' Do tell me 
how your trouble came upon you," said a newly-arrived 
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bird; and Poll, for about the hundredth time, repeated 
the story. The listener started ; Poll stopped and stared. 
" Dear me," said the parrot, " I thought I heard the mon- 
keys behind me ; but it was nothing. I suppose I am a 
a little nervous : go on, my dear friend." Poll proceeded 
with her story, when all at once a large cloud, as they 
thought, dropped over the tree in which they were sitting, 
and covered them with darkness. 

The parrots dared not speak, but they felt themselves 
seized ; their heads were put under their wings in a mo- 
ment, and they were all packed into ^ basket ; they dared 
not move after that ; but they were sure their companions 
were not killed, because they felt they were warm and 
breathing. After being carried to a distance, each was 
taken out, a string fastened round one leg, their head was 
taken from under the wing, and before they could recover 
their senses, they were all in a large room, each fastened to 
a peg stuck into the ground. As they began to know where 
they were, they were in great trouble ; some screamed, 
some tried to get away, some kept muttering to themselves, 
and so they passed the next day. Com was spread on the 
ground before them, and pans of water placed within their 
reach ; but they could not eat, and at last, worn out with 
sorrow, when night came, they slept. In the morning, the 
old parrot peeped in at the window, and said, 

" Do you care now. Poll ? Your frolic with the monkeys 
has not only brought yourself into trouble, but many of 
your friends." 

" I don't care for myself," cried Poll, and would not 
say another word. 
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In the course of a few weeks all Poll's companions were 
sold to people who came to the place in ships; but she 
was left to the last because her tail was so shabby. Fresh 
feathers, however, began to grow, and the steward of a 
ship bought her, giving for her an old pair of worsted 
stockings. He was a judge of parrots, and knew, when 
her tail was restored, she would be very handsome; and he 
joyfully took her on board his vessel. She was very stiff, 
and thought even a cage better than being fastened by the 
leg; she stretched her wings, jumped up and down her 
perches, and said to herself, " I don't care at all. I shall 
always now be free from monkeys." 

Poll's master was going to give her to a lady in his own 
country, who had been very kind to him ; so he fed her up 
with all sorts of good things, and at first she was not sorry 
to have lost her liberty ; but when she saw some of her 
former companions fly over the ship, she beat her wings 
against the cage, and hung her head. As she was at one 
time standing in a melancholy way on her perch, she felt 
something twitch her tail, and to her great surprise she 
saw one of her old enemies, the monkeys, giving a pull at 
her bright, newly-grown feathers. She turned herself 
round and gave him a peck; and, by keeping her beak 
always opposite to his face, she contrived to escape him. 
" I don't care for you at aU," said she ; " you cannot get 
at me here." *' You'll see for that," said the monkey. 

Very early one morning, Poll was placed on the top of 
a high place, and was screaming and enjoying the air, 
when all at once she found herself upset ; her cup of water 
was overturned upon her, and she lay panting, on her back, 
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at the bottom. Jack had just reached out his hand to give 
her a pull, when he saw her piece of sugar ; and thinking 
that a much better thing, picked it up, and put it into his 
mouth. The steward heard the cage fall, ran to take up his 
pet, put her all right, beat Jack, and shut him up. ** I don't 
care for you now,'* said Poll ; and she thought she did not 
care for being taken into the steward's little room ; but she 
found it sometimes very hot, dark, and stifling, and then 
she longed for her tall trees again, even though they were 
full of monkeys. 

When the weather grew colder, she was glad to be 
down stairs, for several of the other parrots died in con- 
sequence of the change ; but she was always sheltered, and 
she learned to speak, to whistle tunes, and call all the people 
about her by their names. That of the cabin-boy being 
most often repeated; she was always crying out, " Bill, come 
here; you're wanted," and brought him down so often, that 
he was very angry, and scolded her. " I don't care," said 
she to herself; *' the steward will take care of me." But 
one day, quite out of patience, he gave her a knock upon 
the crown, which caused her to have a headache for many 
days. 

At last Poll reached London, and as it was winter-time 
she could hardly persuade herself it was daylight, and found 
it difficult to breathe. But at length the steward took her 
to her mistress, who lived in a fine house in a square, had 
flowers in her rooms, gave Poll a beautiful large cage, a 
handsome china cup to drink out of, and let her walk about 
sometimes. " I don't care for any thing," said she, " I am 
so grand." ** Don't you ? Mighty fine !" said a voice from 
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the Other side of the room. " Ha, ha, ha !" ** Who can 
that be laughing at me ?" said Poll. The laugh was re- 
peated, till Poll grew very angry, screamed, and ruffled her 
feathers. Then she thought it might be a monkey, though 
she could not see one, and thought she would not care, and 
turned her back to the side whence the laugh came. 

Poll improved very fast, repeated all she heard, and 
having a great taste for music, whistled many tunes, and 
was very much caressed by her mistress. Whenever the 
lady talked to her, she heard the same laugh which had 
before affronted her ; and as she was one day riding about 
on her mistress's finger, she discovered that there was ano- 
ther parrot in the room, and that it was he who had been 
so rude. He was quite angry when he saw her with their 
mistress, called her ugly, for she was only grey and red, 
while he was green, red, yellow, and blue, and fancied him- 
self much the handsomest. " I don't care for him," said 
she ; " I am as good as he." 

From this time the two birds quarrelled terribly, for 
Red Top was very jealous of Poll ; and it must be owned, 
it was rather hard for a new comer to be thought so much 
of. Had he been a good-natured bird, they might have 
been placed side by side, and enjoyed each other's com- 
pany ; but as the jealousy went on, it seemed as if he recol- 
lected all the bad words he had heard the sailors say when 
they quarrelled in the ship which brought him over, and 
his mistress was obliged to keep him in the back drawing- 
room. When she went to bed, she always shut the doors 
between them, so that they could not scream at each other 
in the morning before she came down stairs. 
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The lady was out all of one daj« and did not get home 
till it was quite late, so that she went to bed directly, with- 
out seeing the parrots ; and supposed that the housemaid 
had closed the doors as usual. Red Top thought this an 
excellent time to get rid of Poll, whom he so much dis- 
L'ked. He worked and pulled at the door of his cage, and 
at last managed to get it open ; he then walked up to that 
of Poll, and before she was quite awake, he put his claws 
into the cage, dragged her close to the bars, pulled off 
some of her feathers, and picked a piece out of her flesh. 
Poll gave such a scream that she awoke her mistress, who 
got up in haste, ran down stairs, and found her favourite 
bleeding. She beat Red Top, and carried him back to his 
cage; which made him so angry that he even bit her — his 
best friend. He did himself no good by this, for he was 
sent into the kitchen, and out of the house, as soon as a 
good home could be found for him. 

After that time, Poll, who soon got well, was treated 
just like a queen, and grew so conceited in consequence, 
that she fancied she might do any sort of mischief and not 
be even scolded. One day she threw down a glass which 
had cost a great deal of money; and when the housemaid 
blamed her, she said to herself, " I don't care." Then she 
was found picking a screen to pieces ; and for this she was 
beaten, put into her cage, and not allowed to come out for 
a long time. Still she was not cured, and was as impudent 
as ever, and did not care for any body. But there is no- 
thing like trouble to make people leave off their wicked- 
ness. Poll was at length let out once more; and soon 
after, the window being open, she perched upon the out- 
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side ledge, and determined to see a little of the English 
world by flying across the square. She knew she ought 
not to do so, but she said, " I don't care, I shan't be long ; 
I choose to take my pleasure." 

There was such an outcry for Poll all through the 
place, and at last she was seen sitting on the top of a house 
nearly opposite. The servants knocked at the door, and 
asked leave to go and catch her ; but by the time they had 
mounted all the stairs, she was gone to another at some 
little distance. The policemen were called for, to see that 
no one stole her, and keep the boys in order, who ran from 
all parts, hoping to catch Poll and get a reward. One of 
them from a corner, who appeared to be very quiet, saw 
her fly into a tree in the square, threw a stone at her, and 
brought her down. As she fell, he picked her up and 
carried her to her mistress, who instantly gave him five 
shillings. 

** Oh, Poll," said the lady, " how could you play such a 
trick!" and was going to scold her; but when she saw how 
Poll was hurt, she quite cried. A doctor was sent for 
directly, felt her wounded leg, shook his head, and said it 
was so badly broken that it must come off. The lady was 
quite shocked, but it was necessary. Poll trembled, and 
was dreadfully frightened ; but her head was wrapped up 
in a cloth, her mistress's maid held her, the sharp knife 
and scissors were taken out of the doctor's case, and in one 
minute the leg was cut away. Bandages were put on, a soft 
bed was made for Poll inside her cage, where she might lie 
if she liked. She had a great deal of pain, and was very 
ill for some time; and then she thought of all she had done, 
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and promised to herself never to say " I don't care" again ; 
for now she was made to care all her life, only heing ahle 
to hop about in the most awkward manner the rest of her 
days. However, by losing her leg, she lost her worst 
faults ; and that was better than keeping her leg and re- 
maining naughty. 



THE POACHERS. 

Grip, Pincher, and Trump, were, in some respects, three 
terrible rogues. They were very good-tempered dogs ; very 
clever, and such capital watch-dogs, that no one could come 
near their master's house and grounds in the night or the 
day, without their giving notice that a stranger was near. 
They were very affectionate and fond of their owner, his 
sons, and his servants; but for all that they were great 
rogues. That is, they would take that which did not belong 
to them, scratch great holes in the garden, bark at every 
body, snap up the young chickens, run away with all sorts 
of things and bite them to pieces ; kill every cat they could 
find, except that belonging to their own house ; and it was 
only because they had been well flogged that they did not 
worry sheep. 

Grip was a sharp -looking, grisled Scotch terrier; 
Pincher was an English terrier, all white, except a brown 
patch over one eye, which gave him a very sly, droll look, 
which he increased by holding his head on one side ; Trump 
was a daring, heedless, red spaniel. Perhaps their mothers 
had not taken care of them when they were young, for they 
had been accustomed to run about the village with the 
butcher's and the tinker's dog; especially the last, from 
whom they learned a great many very bad tricks. 

Sometimes all three walked out with their masters, 
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when Grip and Pincher were tolerably obedient ; but 
Trump never would mind what was said to him if he did 
not like it, and therefore when called away from doing 
mischief, pretended to be deaf, for which, one day, he was 
so severely beaten that he could scarcely move ; but the 
foot-boy, who loved him very much, took him up to his 
own bed, and slept with him in his arms ; which of course 
prevented the dog from feeling how naughtily he had be- 
haved. Grip was often caught stealing round to the kitchen 
when dinner was preparing, and putting his nose into the 
dishes to lap up the gravy, or to run away with a nice bit 
between his teeth. As for Pincher, he was never caught 
doing any thing wrong at home ; but it was said, that more 
than once he had contrived to get into the houses of the 
poor neighbours, and run off with a great piece of pork in 
his mouth. 

As so many of the bad parts of the dog's characters have 
been told, one of their strangely good qualities must be 
related. They always knew when it was Sunday ; and when 
they saw the people of their house put on their hats or 
bonnets to go to church, they walked with them a distance 
of a mile, in the steadiest manner possible, left them at 
the church-door, returned home, lay down quietly, and at 
the proper time met their friends as they returned. When 
their mistresses went to church on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
they were very troublesome, and only understood what was 
dutiful to the Sabbath. 

They were capital romps, these same rogues ; and were 
very clever in carrying things in their mouths. Grip thus 
conveyed the dinner of one of his young masters to his 

D 
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school^ a distance of two miles, and all by himself; which 
proved that the poor dog knew what was right sometimes. 
Trump, whenever any one came to see his mistress, took 
the opportunity of being unobserved, and jumped upon the 
tables and ran off with some precious thing in his mouth, 
merely for the fun of being run after, and making a disturb- 
ance when his lady had company. All three killed rats 
and mice, and Grip was known to take away the life of 
twelve rats in ten minutes ; although the second rat fastened 
on his ear, and hung there till he had despatched the rest, 
when he shook it off, gave it a nip on the back of its neck, 
and flung it over his head. 

After a year passed in this sort of way, it was observed, 
that every fine night these three dogs went out of the yard 
together, stayed away some time, and regularly returned to 
the outhouse where they usually slept. No one knew 
where they went, or what they did when absent, and it 
was only by accident discovered that they went at all. 
Inquiries were made of the people in the neighbourhood, 
and then it appeared, that they had been often seen by the 
working people in different directions, always together ; at 
times in the lanes, at others crossing the common, and 
passing by the persons whom they met, with a serious and 
innocent look, as if they were merely taking a walk for 
pleasure. 

One morning, however. Grip and Pincher were the only 
two at home, and even they did not come to their master's 
breakfast-table. They were looked for, and found fast 
asleep in their outhouse, their mouths torn, and one of 
Pincher's feet bloody. There was not the least sign of 
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Trump any where. Their wounds were washed, the torn 
foot bandaged up, and some food placed before them. 
They, however, refused to eat, and went to sleep again. 
After a short time they got up, and as they crossed the 
yard, were observed to stop and Ksten. Men listened also, 
and faint cries, like those of a dog in distress, were heard 
at a distance. 

" You may be sure that is Trump," said one of the ser- 
vants, and told his young masters. 

" Pretend not to notice them," said the latter, " but let 
us watch the dogs well : if they think they are not seen, 
they will go after him, and we will follow at a distance." 

In about half an hour the dogs slipped off, and the 
young gentlemen after them, taking care not to suffer 
themselves to be seen. They had not gone very far before 
the cries quite ceased, but Grip and Pincher went on, only 
looking back occasionally to see if they were followed. At 
last they reached a turnip-field, and ran straight to the 
middle of it, where they stopped, and appeared to be much 
surprised and puzzled. Their masters then came up, and 
they went humbly to them, lay down at their feet, wagged 
their tails, and whined as if they were ashamed to ask, and 
yet wanted something to be done for them. The tops of the 
turnips were much trodden down, and a broken piece of 
wire shewed that a trap had been set there to catch foxes. 

" You may depend on it that Trump has been caught 
in this trap," said one of the young men, " and when the 
cries stopped he was taken away, for here are the marks of 
men's feet — we will follow the track which they have left, 
and see what is become of him." 
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They said, " Seek him !" to Grip and Pincher. The 
dogs then started off before them, their noses close to the 
ground, ran through the rest of the field, crossed several 
others, and went along a road till they came to the gate of 
a farm-yard. Here they stood still, and looked very meekly 
in their masters' faces. 

There a shocking sight was before their eyes ; no less 
than the farmer carrying Trump across the yard, with a 
rope round his neck, and going to hang him on the bough 
of a tree. In another minute he would have been dead ; 
but his masters called out as loudly as they could, 

" Stop ! stop ! Mr. Pung. Pray, farmer, stop ; that is 
our dog ;" and leaping over the gate they ran to the spot. 
The farmer touched his hat, and said, 

"I beg your pardon, gentlemen. I did not know it 
was your dog. He and two or three more come almost 
every night into my fields, and take my rabbits ; but what 
is more, they have been often into my yard, and taken my 
ducks and chickens : now and then a dropped feather marked 
the path they had followed, so we set some traps for them, 
supposing they were foxes. This morning, I and my man 
were quite surprised to find we had caught a well-bred dog, 
and by the marks of their feet, there is no doubt his com- 
panions had tried to set him free, and that proved to us he 
was not there by accident. One of my boys now tells me 
he has often met this rascal and two terriers close to the 
yard." This accounted for the torn mouths and paw, and 
it may be supposed how Grip and Pincher trembled while 
the farmer was speaking. 

The yoimg gentleman offered to pay the farmer for all 
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the mischief that had been done^ and promised to shut the 
dogs up in future ; but the farmer refused the money, and 
said he thought it would be a good plan to flog them all 
three on the very spot where they had done the most harm. 
Their masters agreed, and going to the gate, brought in the 
two shaking rogues. The farmer fetched a whip, and made 
them all three feel it well, the young gentlemen all the 
time calling out Mr. Pung's name. At last the punish- 
ment was over, and the dogs crawled home through the 
lanes and by-places, not liking to be seen by their friends. 
When they reached their outhouse, they threw themselves 
upon their bed in a sore and miserable condition. As soon 
as they could speak to each other for pain and crying, they 
said it was all owing to that wicked dog who stole the 
sheep, who had come a stranger to the village, tempted 
them out at nights, and taught them to do such wrong 
things. They were very sorry that they had been per- 
suaded to follow his example, and they made good resolu- 
tions never to do so any more. 

All that day they were kept without food, and were 
only allowed a little water to drink. At night the door of 
their sleeping-place was closed upon them, and no one was 
allowed to notice them, not even the foot-boy. By degrees, 
their good and humble conduct obtained their forgiveness, 
and they then rambled about the village very steadily, kept 
at home at nights, and when they walked out with their 
masters remained close to their sides. Even Trump was 
cured of his old trick of running away. They were at last 
reckoned the best dogs in the whole place ; but as long as 
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they lived, they could never bear to hear the farmer's 
name, and down went their heads and tails whenever their 
masters said, 

" Good Fanner Pung 
Will have you hung." 



JACK SKIP. 

" I AM afraid that son of Mr. Skip's will never do any 
good for himself, he is so idle. How sorry I should be to 
have such an idle son as Jack Skip !" " My poor neigh- 
bour Mrs. Skip must find that idle child of hers a very 
great plague." All these observations were made in Hazel* 
wood, concerning a young squirrel, son of one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place, which was a great resort for 
these animals, from the number of nuts which were to be 
found in it, and from which it was named* ** Jack, do you 
hear what your acquaintances say of you ?" said his father* 
** Let them mind their own business," replied Jack. " I am 
afraid it is too true," the father went on to say. " Recollect 
that winter is coming, and if you do not lay up a store of 
nutSi and acorns for yourself, you will starve, for I will not 
help you any more. Your mother and I can only provide 
for your little brothers and sister; and as you are old 
enough and strong enough to take care of yourself, we 
will not be troubled with you." "I shall not want to 
trouble you," said Jack, and bounded away from the tree 
on which they were both sitting. 

Jack was not lazy, for he was always jumping about ; 
and even when others were contented to bask in the sun, 
he was running up and down the trunks of trees. His 
fault wasj that he would not work| so that he very often 
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was obliged to go without a dinner, unless he begged one 
from a friend, or perhaps his mother ; it was not of any use 
to ask his father, who, by refusing, hoped to cure him of 
his idleness. 

Three or four of Jack's companions were quite as fond 
of play as he was, so that they tempted each other, and one 
day they told him they were going to a garden full of nice 
fruit, and invited him to join them. They intended to 
sleep there and return in the morning, and also intended 
to have a great deal of fun. " Of course I shall come," said 
Jack. As they went along the next evening. Jack's father 
met them, and asked where they were going. They told 
him, to Mr. Sumner's garden; and he begged of them not to 
do so, for a very watchful gardener lived there, who would 
most likely kill them if they were caught ; but the young 
ones would not be advised, and saying they were not 
afraid, went on their way. They clambered over a wall 
and crossed a park in safety; but when they came near 
the garden, they were very much frightened by two savage 
dogs who guarded it. One squirrel was wise enougj^i to 
turn back ; but the others said they would run fast to some 
high trees, from which they could jump over the garden 
palings, if Jack would mount that one close by, and take 
off the attention of the dogs. Jack, who was very good- 
tempered, went boldly up his tree, in sight of the dogs, who 
barked furiously at him, whilst his friends made their 
escape. He sat quietly till his enemies were tired, and 
went away ; and then he joined his companions. 

It was an enormous leap from the trees to the garden ; 
but the tails of the squirrels guided them as they went 
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through the air, and they all came safe into a plum-tree, 
where they began their feast. The gardener, however, who 
was walking about in the cool air, thought he saw some- 
thing moving in the tree as he passed it, went softly up to 
it, and perceiving the bushy tail of one of the rogues, 
stretched out his long arm and took it in his hand. The 
squirrel gave a loud scream, which roused the dogs, and 
frightened the others ; and Jack, who had been too idle to 
go far into the tree, tried to scramble over the palings, and 
a dog gave him a squeeze with his great jaws, which so 
suflTocated him that he was left for dead in the ditch. After 
lying there for some hours he gradually came to himself, 
and slowly crawled to his home in the wood. He never 
saw his friends any more, but he afterwards heard that the 
squirrel caught by the gardener was shut up in a cage for 
life. He was very ill for several days, but his father and 
mother nursed him very kindly, not finding any fault with 
him till he was quite well again. They then hoped he 
would be steadier in future, and if he did not like to stay 
with i;hem and help his brothers and sister, he would get 
a house of his own, and make it comfortable. 

All this had for a time some effect upon Jack, and he 
really spent three days looking for a hollow tree in which 
he could live. At last he came to one with a nice hole in 
it, and he for a few hours worked quite hard, trying to clear 
away the rubbish which had fallen into it, by carrying it 
out between his paws and in his mouth; but, as usual, the 
idle fit came on again, and the clearing of the house stood 
stiU. 

Now was the time for making the winter stores, and 
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the squirrels of Hazel-wood might be seen very busily em* 
ployed in carrying their stock to their dwellings; and Jack^ 
rather ashamed of being the only one who did not work, re- 
smned his clearing labours ; but after carrying away a quan- 
tity of little bits of wood and rotten leaves, he persuaded 
himself he was taking useless trouble, and he could sleep 
on them as well as on the bare wood. His mother told him 
to get some hay to make himself a warm bed ; but he did 
not, because it was too much trouble. The cold and wet 
came early in the autumn of that year, and found Jack 
without any thing to sleep on, or to cover himself up with, 
and very little laid by for eating. At first he curled his 
thick tail round him when he slept, and ate the half-rotten 
seeds which were still to be found on the trees ; but even 
these became very scarce, for the birds pecked at them, and 
Jack was very badly ofi* indeed. He was ashamed to ask 
his father and mother to help him, and slowly crept in and 
out of his hole, in a lean and melancholy condition. 

At last, after eating the dry bark of trees for some 
days. Jack went to sleep ; and in January, after a whole 
week, he crept out of his house to get some more bark, 
and felt very weak. A heavy fall of snow came during his 
absence, and he could scarcely find his home when he re- 
turned. At last, to his great joy, he came upon it; but on 
getting into the hole he knocked some of the snow down, 
and as he laid himself upon it, the silly squirrel found it so 
soft, that he stretched himself contentedly along it, saying 
it was softer than hay. But no sooner did the warmth of 
his body melt it, than he felt the difference. There was, 
however, now no help for it. By the next morning, the 
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mouth of his hole was entirely filled up^ so he ate a couple 
of acorns from his scanty provision, and settled himself to 
sleep. For six weeks, he awoke only to nibble a morsel or 
two to keep himself from starvation, and scarcely turned 
upon his wet bed. Then came one of those warm days 
which frequently shew themselves in February, just before 
the cold March winds begin to blow ; and the sun melting 
the snow on the top of his hole, the wet came pouring 
down, and he was obliged to get up, in trying to do which, 
he found he was quite stiff from rheumatism. He almost 
screamed as he tried to clamber up the inside of his hole, 
and he reached the top panting and gasping, and the tears 
streaming down his cheeks. 

What was to be done? The only thing he could think 
of was to crawl to his father's house and ask for help. 
The sun's warmth a little revived him, and he managed to 
get there, but no longer deserving the name of Jack Skip ; 
he even looked older than his taXher, who, with his two 
other sons, was sitting upon the bough of a tree, all quite 
well and plump. They saw Jack with his matted tail, his 
lean sides, his hollow cheeks and limping walk, and won- 
dered who was coming. At last they knew him, and Mr. 
Skip cried, " Why, Jack, what is the matter ? As we did 
not hear any thing of you, we thought you were very com- 
fortable; and as you never told us where you lived, we 
could not find you, though we looked for you in a great 
many places." Jack's mother then came out of her warm, 
comfortable house, and when she saw his miserable condi- 
tion, and heard him tell his story, she cried over him, and 
said she was sure that he was quite cured of his bad fault 
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by this time^ and they must think what could be done to 
make him more comfortable^ for the fine weather which 
they had then was sure not to last long. 

While Mrs. Skip was speaking, one of the children 
darted away to the house, and brought four nuts with him 
to Jack, saying, ** Eat, brother ; I can go without my din- 
ner, for I have had a very good breakfast." Jack thanked 
bim, and devoured them with great eagerness. All the 
family then agreed to stint themselves a little, till food be- 
came plentiful, that they might spare some of their store 
for the poor half-starved Jack ; and they went to his hole, 
and found it in a terrible state. The father and mother 
cleaned it well; his brothers went to a haystack at some 
distance, and returned with their arms full of hay, and 
when the hole was quite dry, lined it with this soft, clean 
stuff, and then his mother laid him down upon it, and 
afterwards went to a meadow in the neighbourhood, and 
brought two of the bulbs of the meadow-saffron, and de- 
sired Jack to bite a small piece off every night and morn- 
ing, but to be very careful not to take too much, for it was 
very strong, although it was good for the rheumatism. 

Jack was quite ashamed to see his young brothers work- 
ing for him, and he made promises to himself that he would 
never be idle again, and he kept them too. His mother 
told him to go to sleep, and when she got to the top of the 
hole, she put her head in again, and said, '* Jack, I have 
put a bush over here to save you from the snow, for I dare 
say it will come again soon. I, or one of your brothers, 
will come every morning to see how you are going on, and 
rub your poor limbs. Good-by." " Good-by, dear, best 
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mother," said Jack faintly; for his heart was so full he 
could scarcely speak a word. 

With all these cares, Jack was quite well by the end of 
March ; and then he became so industrious, that he was 
often able to help his brothers when they were in trouble. 



PATCH, THE CAT. 

A YOUNG lady, whose name was Mary, was one day running 
across a yard paved with bricks ; it was very frosty, her 
foot slipped, and down she came with her right arm under 
her. The cook of the family, who happened to be there 
at the time, saw her fall, and helped her to get up again. 
When she tried to move her arm, she found it was broken, 
and a little sharp piece of bone came through the skin. 

There was such a hurry, such a running about, such a 
calling from one to the other, for Miss Mary was a great 
favourite ; a horse was saddled and bridled, and away gal- 
loped her father on its back, to fetch a doctor from the 
nearest town. While he was gone, Mary was put upon a 
sofa, the sleeves of her dress were cut open, and the arm 
being laid in a deep pan, was constantly bathed with 
vinegar and water, to prevent it from swelling. 

At last the doctor arrived : but he was so young, that 
he had not mended many broken bones ; he therefore put 
the young lady to a gTeat deal of pain, and when all was 
done, he bound up the arm, tied it in two- thin pieces of 
wood, put it into a sling, and ordered her to keep quiet. 
The next day, however, she was able to walk about, and a 
farmer's wife begged to see her. When she came into the 
drawing-room, the good woman had a basket on her arm ; 
she made a curtsey, and said, " I heard of your accident, 
Miss, and am very sorry for it. I am afraid you will be 
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very dull, so I have brought you a little kitten to amuse 
you." Mary was quite pleased, thanked Mrs. Collins very 
much for her present, and asked her to have some dinner. 

When the basket was opened, the funniest little kitten 
in the world made its appearance. One side of her face 
and one leg were quite black ; the middle of the forehead 
and the nose were of a tawny colour ; and the other side 
and the other leg were white, as well as the paws. The 
body was chiefly what is called tortoise-shell, and white 
imdemeath ; while the tail was tawny, with broad, black 
rings. Directly she was taken from the basket, she sprang 
Vpon a table, and looked about her as if to ask where 
she was. Her young mistress took her in her lap, gave 
her some milk, and made her so comfortable that she very 
soon began to purr, and then went to sleep. 

"I shall call her Patch," said Mary to her mamma; 
'* and I hope my brothers will not tease her as they do the 
other cats." 

After her nap. Patch walked about the room, smelt 
the furniture, and did not ofier to run away, for she seemed 
to know where she was likely to be comfortable. 

When dinner was over, the new cat was brought in 
to be seen by the young gentlemen, who laughed at her 
odd marks as they sat round the fireplace. An old cat, 
and a great favourite, came in, and naturally went up to 
Patch, not ill-naturedly, but as if to bid her welcome ; but 
Patch scratched his face, which led to a regular battle 
between them, and which amused the young gentlemen 
very much. Mary begged they might be separated ; and 
to please her, her eldest brother put the kitten into her 
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lap, where, however, she* was not the least inclined to be 
quiet, for a dog then entered, and she set him at defiance 
with her back and tail. His masters, for the sake of what 
they called fun, set him to hunt her about the room ; she 
jumped over the chairs and tables to escape him, and at 
last, when he had her almost in his mouth, she leaped 
quite over the flames, up the chimney, and all present 
thought she was gone for ever. Mary was very much 
startled, and displaced the bones of her arm ; which, by- 
the-bye, were obliged to be set again the next day. The 
dog stood and stared up the chimney, and the boys turned 
quite pale, and did not speak for some time. At length, 
one of them said, 

'' It is of no use grieving ; we are very sorry for having 
teased her, but we could not possibly suppose she would 
take such an extraordinary leap as that. Pray, sister, for- 
give us." 

" Certainly I do," answered Mary ; " but I think much 
less of my own loss than I do of the shocking death of the 
poor creature." 

As she said these words, down jumped Patch into the 
midst of the party, with only a few of her hairs singed, covered 
with soot, and looking as bold as ever. It was impossible 
to help laughing at her ; but her coat was wiped, and she 
was not teased any more by creatures with two, or four 
feet. 

It was an old-fashioned chimney of which we have been 
speaking, with a ledge on each side of it ; on one of which 
she must have sat till she was too hot to remain any longer, 
and then came down by the way she went up. 
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Patch continued to be the most daring, impudent cat 
that ever entered a house ; a famous mouser and rat-catcher ; 
but nothing was safe from her, and no place was too high^ 
or too difficult for her to reach. Poor old Tom, the cook's 
cat, had a sad life with her ; he was so old, that he could 
not catch any more rats or mice, and generally slept in a 
great chair belonging to his mistress, which stood in the 
kitchen, while Patch did his work. If his tail happened 
to hang down, she made a plaything of it ; then she would 
jump down upon him from a shelf or a table, and scarcely 
ever let him be at peace. He tried to give her many a 
hard blow for this, but she was much too nimble for him, 
and generally managed to escape. 

One evening, the footman came into the drawing-room, 
looking rather frightened, and said to his master, 

" May I speak with you, sir ?" 

" Certainly," answered Mary's papa. " What is the 
matter, William ?" 

** I will tell you outside, if you please, sir," continued 
the man. His master went out with him, and the servant 
added, "I went to draw some beer, sir, just now, and 
knowing exactly where the barrel stood, I did not take a 
candle with me. On opening the cellar-door I saw a strange 
light at the farther end ; part of it moved, and there was a 
very odd noise, like scratching and growling ; and I was so 
startled, that the jug dropped out of my hand and was 
broken to pieces ; so I came to tell you, sir." 

Mary's father thought, if the man had not been a 
coward, he would have gone straight to the spot to see 
what it was which had so frightened him ; but he did not say 
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SO, and went directly to the cellar. On pulling the door 
open, sure enough he also saw the light, and heard the odd 
noise, which he thought would explain the secret. 

" That is very like Patch's growl," said he ; " fetch a 
candle, William." The candle being brought, he examined 
the cellar, and fotind that a dish full of salted cod had been 
put on to the head of one of the casks, which it is well 
known will shine in the dark ; and as Patch rushed out 
between his legs as he went in, he then knew that the 
movement was owing to Patch's large eyes, and her pulling 
about the fish ; while the odd noises arose at her impudent 
way of shewing her anger at being disturbed. He of course 
did not laugh at William ; but he told the story to his 
children, who told it to their maid, who repeated it in the 
kitchen, where William was much laughed at, and who said, 
** there was no mischief but Patch was sure to be at the 
bottom of it." 

One of Patch's favourite sports was catching birds, in 
which she was very successful ; for she laid herself along 
the branches of trees at full length, and pretended to be 
asleep, so that the little birds came close to her without 
fear, and then she sprang upon them. There was one bird, 
however, whom she never could conquer, even by daylight, 
when he did not see very well ; for he was an owl, which 
belonged to Mary, and which she kept in an apple-tree. 
This owl also ate small birds, and frequently, when Patch 
was lying in wait for her prey, he gave her such a peck, 
that she ran away with a screech. They had several fights, 
and the owl's beak and claws were the only things of which 
this bold cat seemed to be afraid. 
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One day, Patch killed a goldfinch which helonged to 
one of her young masters, having thrust her paw hetween 
the bars of the cage ; and he caught her trying to drag out 
her victim. He was so angry, that he seized her by the 
back of her neck, and threw her into a 'deep river which ran 
close to his father's house. Cats hate water, and are soon 
drowned ; but to his great astonishment. Patch put up her 
head, and swam as well as if she had been a dog. 

A terrible adventure at last tamed the wild spirit of 
this strange cat; but, at the same time, it spoiled her 
beauty. She was very fond of going slily to the butcher's, 
at the end of the village, and often laid her paw upon a 
nice little piece of raw meat, just about to be shaped into 
a cutlet, for which she had received many a thump, and 
once or twice had had to run for her life, for the butcher 
declared, if he could catch her, he would kill her. Nothing, 
however, daunted her, till one morning, thinking she was 
not seen, she lay hold of a dainty mutton-chop, which had 
just been cut off for the dinner at her master's house. 

" Now that is too bad," said the butcher, and holding 
her down with his large hand, he was about to take off her 
head with his great chopper, when his wife caught hold of 
his arm. 

" Don't kill her," said she ; " it is Miss Mary's cat." 
So, instead of chopping off her head, he chopped off her 
tail. 

It was a great grief to Mary, when her darling cat came 
home with a bleeding stump for a tail. The blood, how- 
ever, was stopped, a plaster was put upon the wound, and 
Patch became much steadier. She never went to the 
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butcher's again ; and it is impossible to describe what an 
odd looking creature she was, with her curiously marked 
skin, her ears all in ragged notches from the bites of rats 
and owl-pecks, and no tail. When she got well, however, 
she was still very full of fun, although much wiser ; and 
when she became a mamma, she told her children how she 
was served for her wild and thieving conduct, and she 
taught them to avoid her mischievous behaviour. 



THE DISOBEDIENT LAMB. 

*' Keep closer to me, Baakin," said a mother sheep one day 
to her wild, playful little lamb, as they were grazing in a 
field amidst a large flock ; ** you are so giddy that I cannot 
trust you to go far away." 

For about half an hour Baakin obeyed his mother, and 
nibbled the grass close to her side; then another lamb 
came and asked him to play; and they began to jump 
about together, and raced each other along the field. 

Mamma sheep shook her head, and called after them ; 
but the thoughtless young things neither heard nor saw 
her, and their little black legs scampered up and down at a 
great rate. 

While frolicking in this manner, they, without know- 
ing it, reached a comer of the field far from their mothers. 
They stopped to rest a little while, and lay down close to a 
hedge, where they fell asleep. When they awoke, Baakin 
lifted up his head, looked round him, and said, 

" I wonder where that hole in the hedge goes to. T 
should like to see." 

" You had better not," said his companion ; " the sun 
is getting low in the sky, and I think we ought to go back 
to our mothers, as they will be uneasy." 

" There can be no harm in just looking," replied Baa- 
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kin. " I very much want to know what is on the other 
side." 

" Well, do as you please," again said his friend; " this 
field is enough for me ; so I shall walk slowly back, and 
you can overtake me. Be sure you do not go beyond the 
hole; for I have very often heard your mother tell you 
^ver to be out of sight without her leave." 

" I think I can take care of myself," observed Baakin, 
tossing up his little head as if he were aiffronted. 

He walked off from his friend, and on reaching the 
hole was quite surprised to see a large place without 
hedges, full of little hills, small pools of water, and uneven 
ground. 

" How I should like to climb up those hills," said the 
naughty lamb, " and rush down again through those ponds! 
I have a great mind to go there now, it must be such fun. 
I only wonder our master never takes us there ; and when 
I tell my mamma how very nice it is, I am sure she will 
forgive me ; and I shall soon be back." 

So out went Baakin, and soon found himself unex- 
pectedly slipping down a bank. He however reached the 
bottom in safety ; and when there, set off to enjoy himself. 
He jumped and kicked about, and often thought it was time 
to go back ; but then he saw some pretty flowers which he 
would like to munch, and he ran up to them ; and so he 
went on and on, till at last the light began to go away, and 
then he was a little frightened. He tried to get back the 
way he came, but he could no longer find it; and as it grew 
darker and darker, he could not see where to set his feet, 
and they slipped, and more than once he soused into the 
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water. Oh ! how he then wished he had minded what his 
mamma said ; and as he thought of his mother, and how 
very unhappy she would be about him, he laid himself down 
and cried. 

Baakin was not a bad hearted lamb, and really did love 
his mother; but he was thoughtless, and fancied himself 
cleverer than he really was, which made him think he knew 
better than she did. Now, however, he found out the truth, 
and put his little head down and sobbed. He then recol- 
lected that, in a short time, the moon would rise, and by 
her light he perhaps might find his way to the field; so he 
determined to remain where he was till she appeared. 

Moonlight was longer coming than he thought, but no 
sooner did it shine upon him, than he got up, shook him« 
self, mounted on the highest of the hills, looked around 
him, saw the hedge a great way off, and turned towards it, 
feeling more and more, at every step, his great naughti- 
ness. 

At last, the lost lamb reached the hole in the hedge, 
and tried to get up the bank and creep through it ; but the 
ground was slippery, and he tumbled down again; he rested, 
and then he tried once more. This time he^got his head 
through the hole; and what was his surprise, his fright, and 
his distress, when he saw that all the sheep were gone out 
of the field ; not one left ! He was so startled that his 
knees trembled, and he fell down again to the bottom of 
the bank, where he lay for some time as if he were quite 
stupified. At last he cried out, " Mamma, mamma ! why 
did you go away, and leave your child all alone ?" Then 
he knew it was he who had left her, and that he deserved 
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his punishment. When it was too late, he promised that 
he never would do so any more, and would try all he could 
to make up for his disobedience. 

After lying for a little while, thinking what he could 
do, Baakin supposed it would be best to get back to the 
field, in case the shepherd should look for him ; but, worse 
and worse, when he tried to move, he found he had hurt 
his leg in his fall, and he was obliged to lie among the 
thorns and the brambles, without a blade of grass on that 
sand-bank to moisten his mouth ; and he thought he should 
lie there till he died of hunger. 

Once or twice, during that long night, he fancied he 
heard dogs bark ; and as he was so silly as to be afraid of 
dogs, he thought they would come and kill him. Nobody 
knows how miserable he was as he lay there, wet from 
having been in the ponds, cold and stiff, moaning and cry- 
ing. At last, quite exhausted, he fell asleep ; and when he 
awoke the sun was high, and he tried to rise. He could 
not stand, and in his pain, cried out, " Oh dear! oh dear! 
I suppose I have broken my leg. I shall never be able to 
stand any more. I shall never see my dear mamma again. 
What shall I do ! what shall I do !" 

As poor Baakin lay bleating and crying, two young 
ladies were taking an early walk, before the violent heat of 
a summer day came on ; and they had passed along the 
hedge, to gather wild roses while the dew was upon them.. 
When they heard the lamenting of the lamb, one said, 
" There is a poor little creature in distress ; let us look and 
see what can be done for it." They soon came up to Baa- 
kin, who trembled when he saw them, but said " Baa," in 
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a very weak voice. They pitied him very much, and tried 
to set him on his legs ; but when they found that he could 
not stand, they felt him all over, and as he started when 
they touched his leg, they were sure that was the part in 
which he was hurt. 

At first the young ladies did not know what to do with 
him, but at last they agreed to carry him in turns ; and re- 
collecting they had passed a field in which was a large flock 
of sheep, they supposed he might belong to it, and said 
they would take him there. Baakin longed to tell them 
who he was, but he could not speak their language, and all 
he could do was to bleat, and lick their hands. He was 
very fat, and therefore very heavy, but they did not mind 
that, and sometimes put him across their shoulders; but 
seeing this gave him pain, they carried him in their frocks. 
They were often obliged to rest, and they sat down and 
rubbed him, and fed him with handfuls of fine, cool grass, 
which did him a great deal of good. 

At last the kind helpers of the lamb came to the field 
where the flock was ; they opened the gate, and went in. 
They looked round them, and saw a sheep lying at a little 
distance from the others, appearing to be very sad, and now 
and then moaning. Baakin bleated; she stood up, put back 
her ears, and listened. He bleated again, and she rushed to 
the place where the young ladies stood with him in their 
arms, crying aloud; they laid him down on the ground, 
and the two then bleated together so much, that many of 
the other sheep came round them to see what was the mat- 
ter. The young ladies almost cried to see the joy of the 
good mother, and were quite pleased that they had brought 
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her child to her. She did not scold him as he deserved^ 
but told him how unhappy she had been, and was very 
sorry he was so hurt. She laid herself close to him 
to warm him, and said that the shepherd had come in a 
great hurry to take them to another field ; that his dogs had 
driven them all close together, and she thought he was in 
the crowd, so that it was not till they were far away that 
she knew he was not there. 

The young ladies went to the farmer's house to tell 
what they had done, and ask him to see to the lamb's hurt 
leg. He was greatly obliged to them for carrying him so 
far, and gave them some strawberries and cream for break- 
fast. He then went to Baakin, and was much pleased to 
find that he had only sprained, and not broken, his leg. 
He put a bandage upon it, and the lamb was soon able to 
skip round his mother, whose side he took care never to 
leave again as long as she lived. By the time she died, he 
himself was grown up, and walked about, with a bell round 
his neck, at the head of the flock. He told all the young 
lambs the story of the night passed in such sorrow and 
pain, and how he should have died if it had not been for 
the kind young ladies ; and how all his trouble came from 
not minding what his mamma said, and thinking he knew 
better than any body else. 



THE GEEEDY COW. 

Farmer Pawsey had several cows, who supplied him 
with plenty of hutter and cheese for market, and among 
them was one named Fair Star. She was so called, not 
only because she was so very pretty, but because she was 
white all over, except a few small red spots on her sides, 
with a large red star upon her forehead. Her coat shone 
like satin ; her small head, her full eyes, and her whole 
shape, made her the handsomest cow in the yard. She 
was also very good-tempered, never had her legs tied when 
she was milked, for fear she should kick the pail and the 
milk-maid into the dirt, and always answered when she was 
called. She was very full of fun ; sometimes stuck up her 
long tail, and ran across the meadows as if she thought she 
was as good as a race-horse, in which she was very much 
mistaken, for cows can never run as fast as horses. Fair 
Star, however, was such a favourite with all the people in 
the yard, and had so often heard herself praised, that she 
thought a great deal of herself. I am afraid to say how 
conceited she was, for she not only supposed she was better 
looking than all the others, but better tempered. 

Fair Star always obeyed the voice of Ben the cow-boy 
when he called her to go to the farm to be milked, even 
though she might be lying on the ground chewing the grass 
which she had swallowedj as it rose again into her mouth, 
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and which is called chewing the cud ; so that Ben said she 
was his darling, and never gave him any trouhle. As she 
walked quietly home, she sometimes turned her head round 
to see who was looking at her, and expected them to say, 
" What a pretty cow !" which was very silly of her, for she 
did not make herself, and therefore need not have been 
proud of her beauty. 

A worse fault was that of boasting that she was very 
good, and telling the other cows she never was naughty, 
and always did as she was bid ; and when they had some 
food thrown to them in the yard, and rushed to it, and 
pushed each other in order to get the first mouthful, she 
declared she could not think how they could be so vulgar 
as to make such a noise and bustle to get something to eat, — 
they ought to wait quietly for their turns, as she did. Then 
they answered, " We know why you are so patient, it is 
because when Ben sees you have not had any, he always 
brings you some on purpose for yourself, and therefore 
you have the most." To this Fair Star never replied, but 
she felt it was true ; and therefore she was sometimes so 
angry, that if she had had horns, she would have stuck 
them into the cows who made this spiteful speech. 

The fact is, that both daintiness and greediness were 
two great defects in Fair Star's character. If, in the comer 
of a field, she found a patch of juicy, tender grass, sprinkled 
with buttercups or daisies, she never called her companions 
to share it with her, but munched it all up herself as fast 
as she could ; or if she thought any of them came near 
enough to see it, she lay down upon it, and covered it, 
that they might not deprive her of the treat. It must be 
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owned that this was a very had faulty and an old cow, who 
was very wise, and gave good advice to the young ones, 
told her she ought to he ashamed of such greediness, and 
said some day she would go too far, for selfishness never 
knew where to stop. Fair Star at first took Mrs. Colly *s 
reproofs very good-humouredly, and said, " Ah, Mrs. Colly, 
if you knew how good it was, you would not he surprised 
at my liking to keep it all to myself;" but she often grew 
tired of listening to the truth, especially when any of the 
other cows joined good Mrs. Colly. 

Whenever it rained, the farmer would not let the cows 
go and lie in the damp, but kept them in the farmyard ; 
and after a wet night, when they all got back to the field, 
two cows went up to Fair Star, and said, " You thought 
we did not see you last night, but we did, prowling about 
the yard, close to the gardener's shed, where he keeps his 
dahlia-roots. Some are gone, and he little thinks it was 
the favourite who took them." Fair Star was very angry, 
and the skin of her face got quite red under the hair, but 
she turned away. She had, however, gone through a hole 
in the palings of the garden, routed her nose in a heap of 
sand under a shed, and feasted on the stores of roots, no- 
thing being more delicious to a cow than dahlias. Fair 
Star thought the others had been asleep, and that she had 
not been seen, but she stalked across the field in a great 
passion, as people always do when they are found out in 
such things ; and old Mrs. Colly shook her head, and said, 
** She never knew any good come of a spoiled beauty." 

It was several weeks after the taking the dahlia-roots, 
that any firesh proof of Fair Star's great failing was found 
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out, at which time the hay harvest was begun, and the 
cows were driven to different pastures, as the hay was 
cleared off the ground. 

She and some other giddy ones broke into a field, where 
the newly-mown grass was put into cocks, and knocked them 
down, and frolicked about at a great rate ; but they were 
discovered, the men came down upon them with rakes, 
and drove them away with many a hard thump, and Fair 
Star was not only frightened, but very much astonished, 
to find that her beauty had made no difference, and that 
she had had as many knocks as any of the others, and that 
even Ben had had no mercy on her back. 

On being taken to quite a fresh field one evening, all 
the cows observed what a charming smell there was in the 
air, particularly on one side ; and as the young ones could 
not imagine the cause, they asked Mrs. Colly if she knew 
what it was. 

" To be sure I do," said the old lady ; *' it is a field of 
clover in blossom." 

" It must be very good to eat," said Fair Star. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Colly, " but it is very dangerous food. 
Only a little of it must be taken at a time, while it is green, 
for it swells you out ; and it is so sweet, that you are apt 
to eat more of it than is good for you, and you do not find 
that out till it has disagreed with you, and I have known 
many a cow die from doing so." 

** What a pity !" said Fair Star, and walked away. She, 
however, could not help thinking of it, and deemed it best 
to go to another part of the field in which she was ; but 
there she found the grass coarse and dry, and she, almost 
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without knowing it, in her search for better, came nearer 
and nearer to the clover. 

Presently Fair Star thought she should like to look at 
this sweet -smelling stuff, and she peeped through the 
thinnest part of the hedge ; but even there the leaves were 
too thick to allow her to see it, so she gighed, laid herself 
down, and went to sleep. She often woke in the night, 
and the smell of the clover was so strong, that she very 
much longed to get at it. Then Ben called the cows. She 
was the first to go ; and as she went out, put her nose up to 
his cheek, and he kissed her, and called her his pretty lady, 
and a number of other endearing names, and told her to 
walk on, for she was always ready to go. Her thoughts, 
however, were all upon the clover-field, and as she walked 
on, she looked at the gate, and wondered if it were 
fastened. 

Fair Star arriving first, was milked before the others, 
and directly the maid had done with her, left the yard, 
and went straight to the clover-field. She pushed the gate 
with her nose, and to her great pleasure it opened ; but as 
she supposed she should be turned out again if seen, she 
got into a ditch, and hid herself under some bushes, till her 
companions were in the other field. Ben missed her ; but 
thought she was already in her place, and going no farther 
than just to shut the gate, contented himself by saying, 
** Pretty creature, she knows her way every where." 

At last Fair Star crept out of the ditch, and looked all 
over the clover-field. It was covered with pink blossoms, 
and bees and beautiful insects were flying over them. She 
had never seen any thing so tempting ; but she said to her- 
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self, " I must be good, or else they will all think I came 
here for greediness ; at the same time, if this clover does not 
hurt the bees, why should it hurt me ? I shall only take 
some of the grass by the side, and they shall see that / can 
go into a clover-field without making myself ill." She went 
on steadily enough for some little while, till later in the 
day, when nibbUng the gra^s, she bit off a head of cloven 
Directly she tasted it, she exclaimed, " Delicious ! this is 
food fit for Queen Victoria, If I were Queen of England, 
I would have it every day for my dinner. Another head 
cannot do me any harm." So she thought of a third, and 
a fourth ; and at last, without thinking any more about it, 
she gave herself up to the feast, heedless of the conse- 
quences. 

After having eaten for some time, but which she sup- 
posed to be only five minutes. Fair Star heard Ben call the 
cows ; so, ashamed of being caught, she walked out of the 
clover-field as fast as possible, and went into the road. 
When the cows and Ben saw her there, they wondered 
where she had been ; but the open gate of the dangerous 
field told the tale, and coming up with her, one said, 
" How do you do. Fair Star ? I hope you have had a 
good dinner?" Another inquired how the clover agreed 
with her. But by this time the greedy cow began to feel 
very ill, and not to care what they said ; for she got worse 
every moment, and when Ben saw her stagger from side to 
side, he was quite frightened. She wished to lie down, but 
he made her go on, for the second time in his life beating 
her, and now to make her go faster. She thought him very 
cruel ; but he scolded, pushed, dragged, and struck her, and 
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although she became worse every minute, he would not let 
her stop. Her breathing got more and more difficult, she 
swelled out till her body was nearly as big as that of two 
cows, and was in the greatest pain. 

As Ben passed the farm-house, where his master was 
sitting at tea before an open window, he called out, " Mr, 
Pawsey ! Fair Star has been in the clover-field, and eaten 
till she is like to burst." 

Fair Star heard no more, but crying out, " Oh, I shall 
die !" fell upon the ground just inside the gate. The farmer, 
seizing the bread-knife, rushed out with it in his hand, and 
plunged it into the cow's body on each side of her hips ; 
the wind with which the clover had filled her came out, 
and she was kicked and dragged till she was again upon 
her legs ; then a rope was tied round her neck, and she 
was made to walk about, although she was in such pain. 
The cow-doctor was sent for, who told Mr. Pawsey, that 
to stab Fair Star had been very dangerous, but she would 
have died if he had not ; and he put a hollow horn down 
her throat, and poured some filthy medicine through it, so 
that she was forced to swallow it, and her life was saved 
with difficulty. Her pretty coat was all stained with blood ; 
and when, after some days, she was allowed to go back to 
the grass field, she had two great ugly marks where the 
knife had gone into her, and she was so ashamed that she 
could not look the other cows in the face. Some pitied 
her, but others laughed at her ; good Mrs. Colly, however, 
took her to her side, and scolded those who mocked her, 
saying, she was very sorry for her fault, and they did not 
know how they might be tempted some day to do wrong, 
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and how would they like to be treated as they v 
treating her ? 

From that time Fair Star always took Mrs. Col 
advice, and she quite recovered her health and charac 
for she was never again known to eat too much as lonj 
she lived. 



THE TEAVELLED EEL. 

" Is that you, Mr. Curly ? How well you look ! I should 
scarcely have known you, you are so grown. What a long 
time you have been away l" said a large old eel to a fine, 
fat, handsome young eel, who just then swam into a snug 
nook of the river Severn. 

" I have indeed," replied the new arrival, " been a 
great while from home, and I have been very far also." 

"Where have you been?" asked another of the same 
family. " What made you leave us ? Tell us all you have 
seen." 

" Ah, do," said a merry little twisting thing, as she 
curled herself up in the mud ; " it is a nice warm day, and 
we can enjoy ourselves close to this bank, while you talk 
to us." 

Mr. Curly, thus asked, although he did not like to talk 
too much of himself, began by saying, " You know the 
shocking end of my poor mamma ?" 

" No," said the others, all at one time ; " what happened 
to her ?" 

" She and I were lying, one day, not far from the shore, 
in company with several others, just beyond this spot, 
and on our way out of the river. My mamma was just 
telling me what I should see when I got out into the big 
water, when a great shining thing, divided into several 
pieces, came down just over our heads. As it touched us» 
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these pieces opened, and several eels were caught between 
them, and then it was suddenly taken up again. Among 
these was my poor mamma ; and I shall never forget seeing 
her twist herself about as she mounted into the air. I can- 
not bear to think of it even now," and here poor Mr. Curly 
hid his eyes in the mud for a minute, and the rest did not 
attempt to speak. He raised his head, and then went on 
to say, that he never saw his mother again, and he was so 
frightened and so distressed, that he could not remain any 
longer in the river, but went as fast as he could into the 
great ocean. 

" I was restless," continued he, " and did not like to 
stay with the other eels, some of whom I knew, and others 
whom I did not, and I wished to travel; so I went off quite 
alone. Now, as I never learned geography, I cannot tell 
you where I have been, but it was a great many miles 
away, sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left, 
sometimes slanting and sometimes straightforward, just as 
I fancied ; and I have seen some very extraordinary things, 
and very odd creatures, and had many narrow escapes." 

" Make haste, then, and tell us all about them," said 
a little lady eel, who was rather impatient. 

" At first," continued Mr. Curly, " I thought I should 
see more if I went very deep indeed into the sea ; so I tried, 
but I found I could not breathe there. It seemed as if the 
hole under my fin could not open, on account of the weight 
of the water ; so I chiefly kept at a certain distance from 
the top. I met with very curious creatures, which were 
not fishes, and had very odd shapes ; sometimes they looked 
like little pieces of skin, and then they filled themselves with 
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water, and swam about like balls.* One sort in particular, 
of which there were a great number in one or two places 
which I passed, had several strings hanging from them, and 
used to get on the top of the water, blow themselves out, 
and when I peeped my head up to see how they looked, 
the water was covered with blue and pink bladders, tossing 
about on the top of the waves.f When a great wind came, 
they emptied themselves, and sank down again. Some- 
times I saw a fish with such large, round eyes, that I was 
quite put out of countenance; J and then another with such 
a large mouth, that when it snapped at me, I thought I 
must have been swallowed ; but being very nimble I managed 
to get away."§ 

''What did you live upon all this time?" said one of 
the listeners to Mr. Curly's history of his travels. 

" I found a great many little creatures in the water 
which were good to eat," replied he, " and bits of dead 
fishes, which I liked very much ; and what was very curi- 
ous, a great many of these little animals, and the bits of 
dead fishes, used often to shine at night ; so much so, that 
you might have fancied the sea on fire. When I had been 
a long time out, I came to a quantity of weed which had 
little round berries on it, and it was so thick in some places 
that I could not get away from it, and I was carried very far 
by it. 1 1 All this while the water was quite warm, and it rested 
me to be borne along. At last it became thinner, and as 
I swam away from it I found the sea very smooth and clear, 
and there I generally met with very large creatures. One 

• Jelly fishes. f Portuguese men-of-war. $ Priacanthus. 

§ Baudroie. |1 Gulf weed. 
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which I recollect was enormous, rather flat, and of a three- 
sided shape. From it came some very long arms, each 
having a claw at the end, and I never saw any thing so hor- 
rid. It tried to hold me in one of its arms, but I slipped 
away. It had also a bunch of long, fleshy strips on its 
head, with holes all along them, made for sucking; and it 
would have made nothing of sucking me up in a minute. I 
once saw one of them try to pull a small boat down. I 
swam away as fast as I could ; but before I was very far 
ofi^, I heard some other great creature attack it, and then 
the sea became all black, and I am very sure the black 
stuff* came out of the three-sided monster."* 

" What very wonderful things you are telling us," said 
a quiet little eel, who had been very attentive, and had not 
spoken a word all this time ; " I hope you are speaking 
the truth." 

"Indeed I am," answered Mr. Curly; "true histories 
are much more wonderful than any thing which I could 
make up." 

" Did you meet with any sharks ?" continued the sedate 
eel. 

" Yes, many. I saw one very much tormented by a 
number of sucking-fish, who had stuck themselves upon 
him, and he plunged and leaped out of the water, and 
flapped his tail about, but they had so fastened upon him^ 
that he could not get rid of them. When I looked at his 
jaws and teeth as I swam under him, I could scarcely pity 
him, he must have devoured so much ; but you know we 
must all live. There was another sort of shark, with its 

* Cuttle-fish. 
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head very much like the tool with which Will Jackson 
used to make such a noise, knocking nails into his boat, 
and which once dropped into the water. This shark had 
an eye on each side, and I used to think that he could 
take two things at once, but that could not be."* 

" I suppose you saw some large whales ?" said a grave 
old eel ; *' though they are not fishes." 

*' Certainly, a great many; and you should hear the 
noise which they make when they leap out of the water and 
plump down again, in play. I was once sucked into the 
mouth of a whale, as I was swimming with some small 
fishes on the top of the water, and I was very near getting 
into his stomach ; but when I found where I was going I 
kicked so hard, and twisted myself about at such a rate, 
that he sent all the water out again in a great hurry, and 
me along with it ; when 1 hurried off*, and took good care 
never to go near a whale again. 

" Sometimes a ship passed over me, and not only made 
the water dark, but for a time I and others were carried 
along by the bustle which she made in the water. Once, a 
dead body was thrown out from one of these ships, and 
immediately the sharks swam round it, hoping to feed upon 
it ; but I could not bear to see them, and left them to their 
horrid feast. 

** There were some fishes very like myself in shape, near 
the shores ; but they had such a wicked look, that I did not 
wish to make their acquaintance .-f* Once I got among 
islands, and then I saw snakes, some of which were very 

* Hammer-headed shark. f Mursena. 
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large. I did not admire their faces at eM, so I let tliem 
pass by without a word," 

" Did you not make any friends among all the strangers 
whom you saw ?" asked a listener. 

" 1 did not stay long enough in one place to be very in- 
timate with any of them," answered Mr. Curly. " Gene- 
rally speaking, the fishes were very civil to me, and there 
was plenty of room for us all, so that we were not obliged to 
come in each other's way. There was a very spiteful 
sword-fish who went about looking for whales, and his 
delight was to stab them with the long sword which grew 
out of his nose ; but I was fortunately too small for his 
notice. 

*' In the warm seas were some fishes, with shreds stick- 
ing out of them, of different shapes and sizes, and of the 
most beautiful colours, chiefly scarlet.* But I am afraid of 
tiring you by talking so entirely of the water, and I will 
now mention something belonging to the land, which sur- 
prised me more than any thing else. I was rather tired of 
always roaming about, and, in order to rest myself for a 
little while, I went up a river, and chose a nice place where 
I could remain for some time, there being plenty of food 
and a quantity of soft mud to lie in under the roots of 
trees. Occasionally I stretched myself out on these roots, 
where the water every now and then flowed over me and 
kept me cool. I was fast asleep in the sun one day, when 
I was awoke by something which passed over my body, 
pricking me as it went along. I raised my head, and saw 
it was a walking flsh." 

* Scorpoena. 
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" A walking fish !" exclaimed all Mr. Curly's listeners 
at once. 

" Yes, my good friends," returned he, " a walking fish.* 
More of the same kind came after him, probably mistaking 
me for a root, and they not only walked on their fins, but 
climbed the trees. 1 never was so astonished in my life. I 
could not be mistaken ; I saw them go up and come down 
again several times, as plainly as 1 see you. But I have 
yet another wonderful thing to describe. It was so very 
hot in one place where 1 was, that the water was quite dis- 
agreeable, and on creeping into a very shady spot, to shelter 
myself, I actually saw two fishes making a nest of weed 
and stones.f With these I really did form a friendship, 
they were such good people, and stayed with them some 
time, during which the eggs were laid in that nest, and the 
father and mother fishes watched till the little fishes came 
out of them ; and when they were big enough, they swam 
away with them. I asked them if they had learnt to do 
this from birds ; but they replied that they did not know 
any thing about birds, except those who came with their 
long legs into the water, and often snapped them up with 
their great beaks, especially their young ones, which made 
them anxious to get away into bigger water as soon as they 
were old enough to bear the journey. 

" I do not know how long I should have stayed in this 
place, had I not been frightened from it by a narrow escape 
for my life. I was gaily tumbling about in the water one 
evening, thinking that I might perhaps spend the rest of my 
days there, when I heard a tremendous noise behind me; it 

* Anabas. f Doras. 
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was like the clapping of two great boat-hooks together, and 
I was making off, when I found myself held fast by the tail. 
I turned round, and saw a fierce creature ; and his shape I 
afterwards found (for I was at the time too frightened to 
see him clearly) just like those long-tailed creatures with 
legs which we see here in England among the grass by the 
sides of ponds, only he was a thousand times bigger, was 
covered with scales, and had large teeth."* 

" How did you get away ? " asked the gay little eel. 

" I pulled and pulled, and at last dragged myself away; 
but I left the tip of my tail in his horrid mouth, as you 
may see; and I have never been able to swim so well 
since." So saying, Mr. Curly turned the end of his tail to 
the eyes of his friends, who saw the scar, and pitied and 
wondered at him. 

Mr. Curly then went on thus with his story: " To tell 
you the truth, this tired me of travelling, and I felt, after 
such an accident, I should never again be able to do as I 
had done ; so I determined to get back to dear England as 
fast as I could, and finding the river where I was bom, see 
my old friends once more. 

" On my way home, I of course met with many other 
fishes, among which were some who had no heads, others 
appeared to be all head,f and some had heads like cats."J 

" I never saw a cat," said the young eels. 

" I have," said a much older eel. ** One time, when I 
was crossing a field to get to a pond, I saw a creature catch 
a bird, and when I described it to my father, he told me it 
must be a cat; — but go on, Mr. Curly." 

* Alligator. f Lump fishes. t Silurus. 
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" One fish,'* continued the traveller, " was covered all 
over with spines ; and when I went near him, I suppose he 
thought that I was going to attack him, for he swelled him- 
self out into a ball, stuck every spine straight out, and 
floated on his back; and he might be very sure neither I 
nor any other would dare to swallow him."* 

" How did you find your way home ?" asked the first 
speaker. 

" I was rather puzzled," replied Mr. Curly; " but I re- 
collected that when I left my own country I seemed to go 
towards the sun; and so, I thought, if I left the sun behind 
me I should be in the right path. Thus, although I went 
from side to side very often, I at last reached our own seas; 
and right glad was I to meet the fat old turbots, the steady 
soles, the bright-green mackerel, and the crabs and the 
lobsters ; it seemed as if I knew them all. 

" I was sure I had come to my own river, for I knocked 
up against one of those large round creatures, with holes 
in their necks, and round mouths, which they fasten upon 
you, and suck you all to pieces.f I however darted away, 
and here T am, safe and sound, with the exception of my 
tail, which I hope you will excuse.'* 

All the eels welcomed the traveller back again, thanked 
him for telling them his history, and hoped he would settle 
among them for the rest of his life. 

♦ Diodon. f Lamprey. 



THE GRATEFUL MICE. 

A MOUSE in search of food, one day happened to get into 
a sack of peas ; and while he was feasting upon them, the 
mouth of the sack was tied up, lifted on to a man's shoulders, 
and carried away. Longtail — for so the mouse was named 
— was quite frightened when he found himself moving, and 
wondered where he was going to ; but he lay very still, for 
he knew, if it were found out that he was in the sack, he 
should be taken out, and have his neck wrung. At last 
the sack was thrown down with great violence into a deep 
place, and poor Longtail had such a thump, that he quite 
lost his senses for a time ; and when he recovered them he 
felt every thing under him was still moving, and that he 
was very faint and sick, and he thought to himself, " I can- 
not tell where I am, but unless I have some air I shall die ;" 
so he nibbled a little hole in the sack and came out. He 
lay for three or four days on the floor of a dark place, at 
the end of which time he was able to raise up his head and 
look about him. 

He found he was in a store-room, full of all sorts of 
good things to eat ; and he began to think he had not been 
quite so unlucky as he at first supposed, and looked forward 
to many a feast. His appetite having returned, he first 
attacked the cheese, then he got at a box of candles, and a 
great many other dainties ; but after a time, he grew tired 
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of being alone, and wished himself back with his friends ; 
however, there he was forced to stay. 

Occasionally he went into the captain's cabin, by way 
of having company ; but it was much too dangerous to go 
often, and he contented himself with sitting at the mouth 
of a little hole, and peeping out. 

The ship went and returned, and Longtail was never 
discovered ; so he returned to Liverpool in safety, and quite 
surprised his old companions by appearing again among 
them. " We thought you were dead," said one, " for there 
have been some cats among us, who have taken us off sadly. 
You look so fat and so well, that you must have had a 
happy time." Longtail was made so much of, that he 
began to give himself airs ; strutted about, whisked his tail, 
stroked his whiskers, and pretended he could scarcely under- 
stand English. 

Some silly young mice thought Longtail very grand, 
and tried to do as he did, but for this they were only 
laughed at by the old ones ; but as they did not laugh at 
the traveller, it was plain, if they went away, they might 
do just as he did. They asked their friend a great many 
questions, who never told ihem of any of the disagreeable 
things which he met with, but boasted of all he had seen, 
and the poor ignorant mice determined to get secretly into 
a ship and go away. 

Off they started, two dozen of them ; hid themselves 
in some hampers, and were put away, as Longtail had been, 
in the captain's store-room. Oh ! how sorry some of them 
were, and wished themselves at home once more, when they 
got into the sea called the Irish Channel ; and how they 
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abused Longtail for not telling them they would be sick ! 
They recovered, however, and lived much as he had done, 
on the dainties around them. Some being more courageous 
than he, went oftener into the captain's cabin, and they 
came back to the others, and said they had heard where 
they were going. " Where ?" they were asked. *' To live 
in a castle," they replied. " That will be very nice," was 
the remark ; " it must be so charming to have long passages, 
and dark staircases, with snug places to hide in, and never 
be found out.'* 

The mice arrived at the castle, got into their hampers, 
were carried to the land, and lodged in the governor's 
store-room instead of the captain's. As soon as they dared 
they came from their hiding-places, looked about them, 
and were very much surprised at finding themselves sur- 
rounded by a number of strange creatures, not looking at 
all as if they would like to make their acquaintance. 
Some had a great many legs, others a very long tail, which 
they raised in the air, and which had a bag and a very 
sharp prickle at the end ;* then there was no end to large 
cockroaches, and great big beetles, and flies; so that the 
mice rather wished themselves safe back in Liverpool. 

The mice got out of the store-room as fast as they 
could, and went to the living-rooms of the castle. It was 
quite ditferent to what they expected ; the place was big 
enough to be a castle, but there were no dark places, and 
the people who lived in it were almost all black, children 
as well, and they were very much shocked to see them 
half naked. The worst of all was, that they found very 

* Centipedes and Scorpions. 
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little to eat, and they began to get thin and melancholy. 
They dared not run about at night, because soldiers were 
walking backwards and forwards all the time, and had they 
been seen they would have been killed. 

What the travellers were more afraid of than any thing 
else were their relations the rats, who were so large and 
fierce that they dared not even try to make friends with them ; 
and, indeed, they at first thought they were a new animal. 

At last they took up their abode in a closet, and from 
that went about in different directions to pick up a living. 
" We were much better off" in England," said they ; " but 
here there are black ants, white ants, red ants, and such num- 
bers of crawling creatures which eat up every thing before we 
can get at it; and we dare not go near the kitchen, because 
of the big birds that sit close outside the doors all day long, 
and would make nothing of snapping us all up in a minute."* 
For a time they were so reduced that they were obliged to 
eat holes in some leopard and monkey skins, which had been 
put into their closet. 

One day they heard a great bustle in the room where 
the closet was placed, which made them run under the floor. 
On listening, they found out that a very sick lady was 
brought there, and put into a bed ; and although ihey were 
very sorry for her, they could not help being glad, because 
they thought they should get some of the good things 
usually carried into sick persons' rooms. The poor lady, 
however, had a great fever, and could not eat, besides 
which, her black servants took care to clear up even the 
smallest crumb, not forgetting her lamp-oiU If by any 

• Vultures. 
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chance the mice ever did get a good meal, they were in such 
high spirits, that, as black people sleep Tery soondlj, they 
scampered aboat the room without fear of waking* them ; 
they even ran across the lady*s bee one night, as she was 
rery quiet, trying to doze. As long as she was able, when 
she saw several of them sitting together, she threw her 
pillow at them, but at last got too weak even for that ; and 
as she could not keep them away, she had her bed moved 
out into the room, that they might run all round it. 

One night a very good little mouse was away all night, 
and as the others were very fond of him, they were quite 
unhappy. At length he came back, looking very ill, and 
would not say where he had been. 

" What is the matter with Greyskin f said they, after 
some days ; *^ instead of trying to gather up something in the 
lady's room, he slips away somewhere else." 

Greyskin overheard them, and answered, " I go to the 
kitchen, however dangerous it may be, for I shall not eat 
any more of that lady's food.** 

Why ? why ?" they all called out 
I shall not tell," said Greyskin, and walked away. 
How very odd he is !" they observed, shrugging their 
shoulders ; but he would not explain. 

In order to tempt the lady to eat, a friend sent her a 
very nice cake, which was soon found out by the mice. 
They got together on the floor, and consulted on the best 
way to get at it, Greyskin, however, sat out of the circle, 
and would not help them at all. He at length got up, 
walked about, and seemed to be quite restless, and then 
placed himself in the middle and begged to be heard. 
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" I must tell you," said he, " what happened to me the 
other night. I have not done so before, because I was 
ashamed of myself, and thought you would laugh at me. 
I went out of the closet by myself ; and after looking about 
me, I discovered that a basin of cold tea was put upon a 
little table by the bed-side, so I determined to have a drink. 
I crawled up the bed-clothes and got upon the table. The 
lady heard me, and called her servants ; but they were too 
fast asleep to hear her little voice. I clambered upon some 
books at the side, stretched my neck over the basin, and 
sipped the tea. It was very sweet and good ; and trying 
to get more, I lost my balance, and went plump into the 
middle. I thought I should have been drowned, but by 
keeping up my head, I found I should be saved. There 
I sat the whole night, my chin just above tl^ tea, very un- 
happy, and expecting in the morning I shoind be taken out 
and killed. And so I should have been but for the lady's 
goodness, who said I must be spared, and after taking so 
much pains to save my life, it would be quite cruel to take 
it away. So the girl let me go, and I hid myself till I was 
quite dry before I met you. Now you see why I never 
will take any thing belonging to that lady, or help you to 
do so." 

All the mice agreed with Greyskin, and said, for his 
sake they would do as he did, except a very few, who ob- 
served that it was all very well for him, but it could not 
concern them, and they should go on as usual. Accordingly, 
that same night, when all was silent in the room, they ven- 
tured out and mounted the drawers on which the cake was 
placed. But the puzzle was how to get at it, for it had 
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been put under a tin cover. They went round and round 
without finding an opening, and it smelt so nice that they 
were still more anxious to have some. They thought there 
might be a hole at the top of the cover, but the sides were 
so slippery, that, as fast as they reached a few inches they 
fell down again. They then got on to each other's shoul- 
ders, and the topmost mounted the cover, but it was whole; 
and unable to keep his footing, he tumbled upon his com- 
panions, and down they all went together. Then they 
all tried to push it; but it would not move. They then 
hoped to raise it, put their little paws under and lifted it 
up a very little ; but it only fell down upon the tail of one 
of them, and made him squeak. The lady, who had been 
watching them all the time, then laughed, and they all 
scampered off as fast as possible. The next morning, and 
as long as there was any left, she had some pieces of cake 
scattered in the closet for her whiskered friends; and when 
that was gone, she continued to feed them with biscuit, be- 
cause they had so much amused her during her illness. 

Of course the mice were much happier after this, but it 
did not last long. They were very sorry to see some trunks 
brought into the room to be packed; and by that they 
knew the lady was going away. ^' I shall go with her," said 
Greyskin ; " I will get into something belonging to her, 
for I am sure she will go in a ship ;" and most of his friends 
declared they would rather go home. A few only preferred 
staying, and one of these went outside the castle one night, 
and was never heard of any more. It is supposed that he 
was snapped up by a hyaena, or a panther, or a genet-cat. 

Those who returned were overjoyed to find that they 
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could live very well in the ship, without touching any thing 
which belonged to their friend; and were quite as much so, 
when they perceived that they were taken back to Liver- 
pool. They landed in safety, found many of their old 
friends living, to whom they told all that had happened 
to them; and thus the goodness of that lady was known 
all over English mouseland. 



THE GREAT REBELLION. 

" If you please, captain," said a young sailor, as he stepped 
on board the merchant-vessel of which he was the second- 
mate, " we have a queer kind of passenger in the boat. 
How he got there we do not know ; but he hid himself be- 
tween the packages, and we never saw him till we were a 
good way from the shore. When we were going to heave 
him overboard, before he was too far to swim back to land, 
he bent so humbly to us, that we had not the heart to turn 
him out ; so we have brought him to you, sir." " Who is 
he ?" asked the captain. The mate stepped to the side of 
the vessel and cried, "Haul up!" The captain shouted 
with laughter when he saw a fox. " Poor beast," he said, 
" it is very odd he should be in the port of Marseilles; but 
he looks half-starved, and as if he had been hunted almost 
to death ; give him some food, and tie him up, so that he 
may not steal any of the fowls; as we sail directly, and 
yours is the last boat to come on board, there is no time to 
take him back." 

The fox had a cord passed round his neck, a hook was 
fastened to an empty cask turned on its side and filled with 
straw, and the cord securely tied to the hook. In two or 
three days he was very much improved in appearance, and 
was a beautiful animal : he was thin, but well made ; his 
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fur was long, and his tail thick and handsome ; his head 
was thrown back with rather a proud and fierce, yet noble 
air ; his eyes were extremely bright, and he had a keen, 
clever look, which was very remarkable. When any one 
approached, he seemed to bend to them, and his movements 
were very graceful. His countenance was frequently sad, 
but at night he walked restlessly up and down to the 
length of his cord, and gnashed his teeth in the fiercest 
manner. 

When the captain reached London he took Reynard to 
his house, a little way out of town, and tied him up in a 
yard. The next morning his wife asked him what he 
meant to do with him. 

" I do not know," answered the husband. 

" He cannot stay here," said the lady; "he will bite the 
children. Surely you had better send him into the coun- 
try." 

" No," observed the captain ; " the poor creature took 
refuge in my boat, he has behaved very well upon the voy- 
age ; if I send him into the country, he will be hunted and 
killed, and that is not fair." 

** Send him to the Zoological Gardens," exclaimed the 
eldest son, a lad of fourteen ; ^' George and I can take 
him there this afternoon, if you like, papa." 

'* A very good plan," said both father and mother. 
And to the Zoological Gardens went Reynard the same 
day. 

At first the keepers refused to admit the fox; but one 
remarking that he was very handsome, with a peculiar look 
about him, said, " There is an empty den close to that of 
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the badger, and we can put him in there till the gentlemen 
of the council determine whether he shall or shall not stay 
with us.'* The young lads left their charge ; and in a few 
days their papa received the thanks of the Zoological So- 
ciety for the present of a very handsome fox. 

For a week or two Reynard was tolerably quiet in his 
new abode ; but he then became restless, and continually 
walked up and down his small den, talking to himself. 

" Confined to this small space," said he ; " no one to 
speak to, no amusement ; thoughts of the past rushing upon 
me, thoughts of the future, thoughts of what I could do if 
I were at liberty. What a terrible life, to be thus a pri- 
soner! Why did I trust the English, and suppose, when I 
reached their country, they would set me at liberty to run 
over their woods and fields ?" 

" You are restless, neighbour," said a voice close to 
him, which made him start ; " can I help you ?" 

" And who are you that thus notices a poor prisoner, 
driven from his own country to seek kindness from strang- 
ers?" asked Reynard. 

** I am the badger who lives in the den next to yours," 
was the reply. " I also am shut up by those who pretend 
to be kind to me ; but I take my pleasure, and am free at 
night. It is so wet just now, that I have chosen to stay 
at home ; and that is why I hear you for the first time." 

" How can you get your liberty?" inquired Reynard. 

" We badgers," answered his neighbour, " can burrow 
any where underground, and even remove stones which 
many other animals of our size cannot lift ; so that it was 
very easy for me to get out of this den. I go about the 
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garden, visit my acquaintances, talk to them, and come 
back before morning, when I put the stone which I have 
taken up into its place, and none of the keepers know of 
my wanderings." 

** Would it not be possible for me to have such a happi- 
ness ?" asked the fox ; " I can also burrow." 

" Certainly," said the badger, " and I will help you ; it 
will be very nice for us to go out together ; and 1 will take 
you to see my friends. At first I was very much afraid of 
the dogs, but now I have become so well acquainted with 
them, that they let me pass without taking any further 
notice than just to say, * Good evening to you.' Of course 
they will let you pass as my companion." 

The next night the two friends set to work, made a 
passage through the fox's den, and both found themselves 
loose in the garden. Reynard was presented to all Bad- 
ger's acquaintances, and they passed many a pleasant half- 
hour, talking first with one and then with another. As 
lieynard became intimate, however, he began to talk a 
great deal about himself, and what he thought of a great 
many things, especially of the other beasts in the garden. 
He insisted on it that it was a shame for beasts, who were 
bom to be free, to be shut up in cages ; that they were 
clever enough to know what was right, and therefore to be 
ordered by others was quite against their nature ; and to 
be under the rule of men, who were not as strong or as 
powerful as they were in many ways, was not to be sub- 
mitted to. He therefore advised them not to take it as 
calmly as they did, for they were quite able to judge for 
themselves. To this some replied^ that the men were very 
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kind to them, that they lived in very good houses, and had 
plenty to eat ; and that was as much as poor beasts like 
them ought to expect. Reynard looked quite scornfully at 
them, and muttering " Poor wretches,** turned his back 
upon them. Others felt as if what he said were true, but it 
was of no use trying to alter things ; while a third set were 
of opinion, that as they had been placed there without any 
fault of their own, they must submit. These made Rey- 
nard still more impatient than all the others, and he called 
them ignorant creatures, only fit for eating and drinking, 
who did not deserve any thing better. Before long, how- 
ever, he made some impression ; and his frequent talking 
caused a feeling of uneasiness, even in those who had been 
the most quiet. They began to fancy that they really were 
ill treated ; that, as Reynard said, their keepers were ty- 
rants ; that there was no reason why some should live in 
large dens and some in small ; that they were all brothers, 
and ought to be treated alike. 

It is of no use repeating all that was said, but only ob- 
serve, that there was much commotion throughout the gar- 
den. The monkeys Reynard never could get at, because 
they were carefully shut up by night, for fear they should 
catch cold; and he thought this was of no consequence, as 
they were so like men they would be sure to side with 
them. The hedgehogs curled themselves up into a ball, 
stuck out their spines, and pretended not to mind him, " as 
long as they had beetles to eat, they did not care.'* The 
bears were quite willing to join in any thing, and said, if 
they could get outside, they should be sure to find plenty 
of friends and cakes, people were so fond of them. The 
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racoons declared they were quite ready to join in any thing 
which could do harm to the keepers, who were always so 
cross and ill-natured. The otter had no objection to help 
friends, though he did not know what it all meant. Of 
course all the other foxes joined. 

The wolves hated all men ; and never having enough to 
eat, were ready for any thing. The hyaenas snarled a con- 
sent to Reynard's plans. The tigers, leopards, panthers, 
and wild-cats were delighted at the prospect of bloodshed; 
and thought that such beautiful creatures as they were 
ought to be seen more in the world. Some of the deer 
thought liberty was the finest thing on earth, and gladly 
joined in any scheme which would procure it. The gnu 
said, " He always longed to run at the keepers, and the 
people who came to look at him ; and if he could but get 
out, he would knock them down with his forehead, and 
then tear them open with his horns." 

Reynard and Badger tried to win over the rats, who 
crossed the canal at night; but they said they knew better; 
they already had every thing at their own command, and to 
rebel would be only fighting against themselves. The fox 
knew it was useless to attempt to win the dogs over ; but he 
tried to flatter the lions to join their party : he told them that 
such majestic, beautiful creatures ought to be the lords of 
all ; but the oldest lion said, " Get along, you rascal ! I 
was once a king myself; and now I and all of us are under 
Queen Victoria, I would not disobey her to save my life, 
and do you think I would suffer any body to harm her, or 
her servants, the keepers ? If I could get at you I would 
give you such a box on the ear that you would never be 
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able to tempt any one again ; and if I hear any thing wrong 
going on, I will give such a roar, that it shall awaken every 
body in the neighbourhood." The sloth said it was too 
much trouble even to listen to the fox. All the elephants 
turned their backs upon Reynard, except the baby ele- 
phant, who said he should like to help in the row for a 
little while, that he might be revenged on the keeper, who 
had pricked his trunk with a fork, and said his long nose 
was always in the way ; but his mother told him he was a 
silly child, and did not know what he was talking about. 
The giraffes thanked the fox for his kindness in wishing 
them to be better off, but they were quite satisfied, and 
loved their keepers very much. The hippopotamus .grunted 
out that he had plenty to eat, and that was all he cared 
about. The rhinoceros would be very glad to make one 
of the rebels, if they would promise to find Mr. Gordon 
Gumming for him, into whom he wanted to stick his horn, 
to punish him for killing so many of his brothers. 

At last, it was agreed that there should be a general 
rising in the month of September, because the nights were 
then beginning to get long, and yet the weather would be 
still warm enough for some of the animals to sleep out, and 
others would not be as closely shut up as they would be in 
the winter. 

Reynard and Badger made several underground pas- 
sages for their companions to run through, and practised 
now to withdraw the bolts belonging to the doors of others, 
standing on their hind legs to reach those at the top. 

At length the important night arrived, and all was 
ready : the two young dogs who watched the garden were 
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strangled by Reynard ; those who had underground pas- 
sages quickly came out, the doors were opened, and all 
being let loose, helped the bears to unpave their pits, and 
carried the bricks to the path by which the keepers and 
workmen entered their part of the garden, where they piled 
them up into a barricade. 

Great was the astonishment the next morning, at six 
o'clock, when the men came in, to see this barricade, with 
the leopards and tigers on the top, flourishing their tails, 
and ready to spring upon them. The bears stood on their 
hind legs, holding out their arms, as if to say. Come and be 
hugged. The jackals howled; and all the other beasts 
were arranged in proper order. Reynard, who had found 
a red cap belonging to one of the workmen, put it on his 
head, and marched up and down in front of the barricade, 
sometimes on two, and sometimes on four legs, occasionally 
brandishing one paw, telling his friends to keep firm, and 
directing the attack; while the little badger followed at 
his heels, looking at him with great admiration. 

" This is droll," said the men, and made a full stop. 
They then retreated, and the rebels thought they were 
afraid. The bears lolled out their tongues, the hyaenas 
laughed, the leopards crouched down ready to spring, and 
smiled conceitedly: but Reynard was anxious, he did not 
like the quick retirement of the men, and kept entreating 
his friends not to flinch. In about a quarter of an hour 
the fight began ; the keepers had gone round by another 
path, so as to surprise the rebels at the back ; the English 
bull-dogs, mastiffs, and blood-hounds were let loose upon 
them, and a fine old bull, with a famous pair of horns, ran 
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furiously at them, stuck one leopard through the body, and 
tossed him into the air, before he could see who was behind 
him ; the others leaped away. A dog seized the wild boai* 
by one ear, and dragged him, squeaking, to his den. The 
bear was thrown down by two other dogs before he could 
give the fatal hug ; the gnu stood at bay, but one of the men 
threw a rope with a slip-knot over his head, and, rather than 
be strangled, he suffered himself to be led to his stable. 
The badger slunk home as fast as he could, put the stone 
over the hole, and buried himself under some straw; and 
all were secured with a short struggle. 

As to Reynard, a chain was fastened about his neck, 
and another round one of his legs ; rings were put into the 
wall of his den, and these chains made fast to them ; the 
unreplaced stone told the secret of his burrowing, and 
caused the other passages to be found out; they were all 
filled up, the fox was imprisoned for life, and the peace of 
the garden was restored. 
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In Super-Royal, Svo, Price 28ff., tmtk Twelve Beamti/vl CSuromo- 
lUAoffrapkiePlatetand other lUtutratimUj hound m morooeo doik, gUt 
edgee. 

TEN CENTDBIES OF ABT ; 

Its Progress in Europe from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Centnry ; with a Glance at the Artistic Productions of Classical 
Antiqnity, and some Remarks on the Present State and 
Fatnre Prospect of Art in Great Britain. By H. Noju. 
Hum PHRKYSy Author of **" Ancient Coins and Medals." 



Price 25s., large square octavo, illustrated hy numerous examples of 
the most exquisite Greek and Roman Coins, executed in iao-simile 
of the Originals in actual relief and in their respective metals. 

MCIENT COINS AND MEDALS : 

An Historical Account of the origin of Coined Money, the deve- 
lopment of the Art of Coining in Greece and her Colonies, its 
progress during the extension of the Roman Empire, and its 
decline as an art with the decay o^ that power. By Hknrt 
Noel Humphreys, Author of ^Thb Coins of England." 

*' It is a condensation of all that is known respecting Ae coins of ancient 
nations, and a lucid and well-arranged narrative of monetary history. A 
novel and excellent mode of illustration has been adopted, representing Ae 
coins in exact fac-simile in gold, silver, and copper, produced oy casts from 
the originals, many of which would be quite unattainable, and aU costly."-^ 
Art Journal. 

** It is needless to remark how desirable an addition such a work as tiu» 
must be to the library of the historian, the classical scholar, and the clergy- 
man, no less thnn to the artist. Its peculiar adaptedness as a prise for cuui- 
sical schools is also sufficiently obvious." — Daily News. 



A TOED TO THE WISE ; 

or. Hints on the Current Impropriety of Expression 
IN Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwynnb. Second 
Edition, 18mo., price Is. cloth. 

" Minute errors of discourse and composition are continually occurring, not 
from ignorance but inattention. This little book brings such into distinct 
consciousness, and by so doing ensures more than half the remedy." — Athe-' 
fteeum. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. » 

ADVENTURES IN ADSTfiALIAs 

or, Tab WANnsaiNos of Captain Spenobb in thb Bush and 
THB Wilds : Containing accurate Descriptions of the Habits of 
, the Natives, and the Natural Productions and Features of the 
Country. By Mks. R. Leb (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), 
Author of "Thb African VVanderers," "Anecdotbs of 
Animals," &c., with Illustrations by J. S. Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 
price 6^., cloth. ; 6«. 6d. gilt edges. 

"The work cannot fail to achieve an extensive popularity." — Art Journal. 
" This volume should find a place in every school library, and it will, we 
are sure, be a very welcome and useful prize." — Educational Times, 



DOMESTIC PETS; 

their Habits, and Management ; with illustrative Anecdotes. 
By Mrs. Loudon, Author of "Facts from the World of 
Nature," &c., with Engravings from Drawings by Harrisoit 
Weir. Fcap. 8vo., bs. M,^ cloth. 

" A most attractive and instmctive little work. All who study Mrs. Lou- 
don's pages will be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom." — 
Standard of Freedom, 



PETER TflK WHALER; 

his Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By 
W. H. G. Kingston, Esq., with Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., 
price 6s., cloth ; 6s. Qd. gilt edges. 

*' A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. 
The tone of the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous." — Weekly News. 

" In short, a book which the old may, but which the young must, read 
when they have once b^gun it.** — Athenceum, 

TALES FROM CATUND, 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old 

Tabby. Illustrated by H. Weir. Small 4to., 2s, 6d. plain, 

ds. 6d. coloured. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made one of the 
pleasantcst little books oi the season." — Lady's Newspaper. 

THE WONDERS OF HOME IN ELEVEN STORIES. 

By Grandfather Grey, with Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Royal 16mo. price 39. 6d, cloth, is. 6d. coloured. 

Contents. The story of 



I. A Cup of Tea. 


2. A Piece op Sugar. 


3. A MiLK-Juo. 


4. A Lump of Coal. 


5. Some Hot Water. 


6. A Pin. 


7. Jenny's Sash. 


8. Harry's Jacket. 


9. A Tumbler. 


10. A Knife. 


11. This Book. 





** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The sub- 
jects are well selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible 
manner."— IFeeAf/y News. 



CRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



In Super-Boyal^ 18mo. heautifvUy printed^ Price Sixpence each piain^ 
Is. coloured, Dewriptions by Mrs. Lee, anii Illustrations by Harrison 
Wkir. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS, with Seven Pictures. 

2. BRITISH BIRDS, with Seven Pictures. 

3. THE FARM AND ITS SCENES, with Six Pictures, 



Uniform in size and price with the above, 

THE DIYEKTING HISTOKT OF JOHN GILPIN. 

With Six Illustrations by Watts Philips. 



A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG 

CHILDREN, with One Hundred Illustrations from Drawings 
by John Absolon and H. Weir. Bound in a beautiful 
enamelled cover, designed by Owen Jones. Price 7s. 6d, plain, 
12s. coloured. 

" For copious and con{(enial illustrations, we do not remember to have seen 
the old pen of our forefathers so happily accompanied by the modern pencil of 
our artists." — Literary Gazette. 



TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE, 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of "Tales for Young People," 
with Illustrations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 
16mo. price 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"These reminiscences of school-days will be recognised as truthful pictures 
of every-day occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore 
well suited to those for whose perusal it is intended." — Athenaum. 



EVERY DAY THINGS: 

or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in Common Use. 
Written for Young Persons, by a Lady. ISmo., price 2s. cloth. 

" A little encyclopeedia of useful knowledge ; deserving a place in every 
juvenile library. — Evangelical Magazine. 



GUY FAUX : 

A Squib, Seven Feet long. Manufactured by Horace Mayhew 
and Percy Cruikshank (Pupils of Guy's), and delineating in 
a series of Pictures taken from Private Views of English 
History, more than Two Hundred Years ago, ^ the Doings of 
the Popular Hero of the Fifth of November, from the Cradle to 
the Stake, interspersed with literary Squibs and Crackers.** 
Price Is. 6(i. plain ; 2s. Qd, coloured. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 



THE FAYOUKITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young ; each Volume, with an Il- 
lustration by a Well-known Artist. Price One Shilling, 
&ncy boards, or Is. 6d, bound in extra cloth, gilt. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. By Lady Stod dart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mary 

Lamb. 

3. HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIRS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; 

and " IT WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 

OF NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of '^Always 

Happy.'' 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jepferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

TThe above may he had Two Volumes hound in One, at Half-a-crown 

clothy giU-edyes, as follows ; 

1. LADY STODDARTS SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday, and Never 

Wrong. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Leicester School, and Right 

AND Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems, and Trim- 

mer's Introduction. 



HOW TO EMIGRATE : 

or. The British Colonists. A Tale for all Classes, with an 
Appendix, forming a complete Manual for intending Colonists, 
and for those who may wish to assist them, by W. H. G* 
Kingston, Esq. l8mo., price 3^., cloth. 
" An exceedingly useful and valuable little work, replete with all that is 
needftil eiti^er to stimulate or to guide the emigrant." — Christian Time*, 



MroOLETON'S LETTER FROM ROME. 

Shewing an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism ; or. 

The Religion of the present Romans to be deriyed entirely from 

that of their Heathen Ancestors. 12mo. Price \s, sewed. 

"This reprint of Middleton's celebrated letter in a cheap form is venr sea- 
sonable, as a means of counteracting errors which are more rife now, and have 
assumed a more dangerous form, than was the case when the letter was first 
pubUshed." — Church of England Quarterly Review, 



GRANT AND CRIFFITH, 



HIKTS TO A CLEBGTMAN'S WIFE ; 

or. Female Parochial Duties practically Illustrated. 

Dedicated to the Rey. C. Bridges. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo., 

price 3«., cloth. 
Contents: — Part 1. Hints rdatire t» Personal Character. Part 8. Hints 
rdatire to aetive exertion among the Poor. — Cottage Visits.— The Sick. — 
Schools. — Religious Instruction of the Young. — Cottage Reading. — Parochial 
Library.— Suggestions for the Employment of the Poor, &c. 

** This very useful book is evidently the work of an author practically con- 
versant with her subject in all its bearings and details. We cordially recom- 
mend the work to the careful study of all Christian ladies, whose position in 
life gives them influence among the poor of their parish. — EngUihwotnan*$ 
Magazine. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

KIT BAM. THE BRITISH SINBAD; 

or, The Yams of an Old Mariner, by Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Author of " The Concordance to Shakspeare/^ &c. Fcap. 
Svo., price 6s. cloth, 6«. 6d. gilt edges. 

" A more captivating volume for iuvenile recreative reading we never re- 
member to have seen . It is as wonderful as the ' Arabian Nights,' while it 
is free from the objectionable matter which characterisee the Eastern fiction." 
— Standard of Freedom. 

*' Cruikshank*s plates are worthy of his genius." — Examiner. 

THR HISTORY OF A FAMILY; 

or. Religion our Best Support. With an Illustration on 
Steel bv John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo., price 2«. 6d. cloth. 
*'A natural and gracefully written stoiy, pervaded by a tone of Scriptural 
piety, and well calculated to foster just views of life and duty. We hope it 
will find its way into many English homes." — Englishwoman's Magazine. 

FACTS FEOM THE WORLD OF NATURK, 

ANIMATE AND INANIMATE. Part 1. The Earth. 
Part 2. The Waters. Part 3. Atmospheric Phenomena. 
Part 4. Animal Life. By Mrs. Loudon. With numerous Il- 
lustrations on Wood, and Steel Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo., 6«. cloth. 
" The rare merit of this volume is its comprehensive selection of prominent 
features and striking facts. *'--Lt7erflry Gazette. 

" It abounds with adventure and lively narrative, vivid description, and 
poetic truth." — Illustrated News. 

" A volume as charming as it is useful. The illustrations are numerous and 
well executed." — Church and State Gazette. 



RHYMES OF ROYALTY. 

The History op England in Verse, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the reign of her present Majesty, Queen Victoria, with 
an Appendix, comprising a Summary of the leading events in each 
reign, by S. Blkwett. Designed chiefly to assist Young Per- 
sons in the Study of History. Fcap. Svo., with an Elegant 
Frontispiece engraved in Steel. Price 2«. 6d, cloth. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 



NOVEL AND ELEGANT GIFT. 

THE LADY'S ALBUM OF FANCY WORK, 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in colours. Bound 
in a beautiful cover. New Edition. Post 4to. price 5s. gilt edges. 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

THE DREAM OF LITTLE TUK, 

AND OTHER Tales, bj H. C Andbrsbn. Translated and dedi- 
cated to the Author by Charles Boner. Illustrated by Count 
Pocci. Fcap. 8vo. price 3^. 6d. plain, 4s. colonred. 
** Full of charming passages of prose, poetry, and such tiny dramatic scenes, 
as will make the pulses of young readers throb with delight.'* — Atlas, 

TALES FROM DENMARE, 

by Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Charles 

Boner. With Fifty Illustrations by Count Pocci. Small 4to. 

price 6s. plain ; 7s. 6d, coloured. 

" We prophesy for these tales an immortality in the nursery.** — BlackwooeTs 

Mofrazine. ** A chftrming volume of Fairy Tales, full of invention and fancy, 

and yet pointed with exceUeut mon\a."-~ Literary Oazette. 



VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM ; 

or. Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness ad- 
dressed to the Young. By Catharine M. A. Coupbr. 
Illustrations by Absolon. Small 4to. 38.6<f.plain; 4s. 6<f. coloured. 
** The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young, the 

superiority of simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial." — 

Englishwoman's Magazine. 

MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEDNES NARRATEURS; 

ou, Petits Contes Moraux. With A Key to the difficult 
words and phrases. Frontispiece. 18mo. Price 29. cloth. 
'* Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post. 

THE PICTORIAL FRENCH 6RAMM/VB, 

FOR THE Use of Children. With Eighty Engravings. Royal 

16mo., price 2s, in illuminated cloth. 

*'The publication has greater than mechanical merit; it contains the prin- 
cipal elements of the French language, exhibited in a plain and expressive 
manner." — Spectator, 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide 
to the Young Teacher. By Hugo Reid, Author of *'■ Elements 

of Astronomy/* &c. 18ma price ] s, sewed. 
** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we have 
met with,"-^Edueatitmal Times, 



GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



THE AFRICAN WAHDEREKS j 

or, Thb Adventures of Carlos and Antonio ; embracing 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western Tribes, and the Natural Productions of the Country. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
'* Memoirs op Cuvier,*^ &c. Second Edition. With Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo. 68. cloth ; Ss. 6d. gilt edges. 

" For fBscinatmg adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is 
equal to any relation of travel we ever read. It exhibits marked ability as well 
as extensive knowledge, and deserves perusal from all ages." — Britannia. 

"In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young 
readers, we feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African 
civilization." — Patriot. 

INSECT CHANGES. 

With richly illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and In- 
sects, in the highly wrought style of the celebrated ^^ Hours of 
Anne of Brittany,*^ and forming a First Lesson in Entomology. 
Small 4to. price os, in elegant binding. 
" One of the richest gifts ever offered, even in this improving age, to child- 
hood. Nothing can be more perfect in illumination than the embellishments of 
tius charming little volume." — Art Union, 

EABLT DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Dedicated by Permission to the 
Duchess of Rozburghe. With Illustrations by John Franklin. 
Small 4to. Price 48. tinted plates ; 5«. coloured. Cloth. 

" Just the book for giving children some first notions of English history, as 
the personages it speaks about are themselves young." — Manchester Examiner. 

FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISHHISTORY. 

By Miss Rodwbll, Author of " First Steps to English 

History." With Ten Illustrations by Wbigall. 16mo. price 

48. cloth ; As. 6d. coloured. 

*' It is the first popular book in which we have seen the outlines of the early 

history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like accuracy." — Glasgow 

Constitutional. 

" The work is throughout agreeably and lucidly written." — Midland Coun^ 
ties Herald. 

LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty- Four Engravings by Luke Limner, 
with descriptiye letteivpress. Square 12mo., price S^. Qd. plain ; 
bs. coloured. Bound in emblematic cover. 
*»* A cheaper edition, on Tinted Paper, price Half-a-Crown. 



THE SILVER SWAN : 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame De Chatelain. Illustrated by 
John Leech. Small 4to. Price 3& Qd. plain, 4«. 6<f. coloured- Cloth. 

" The moral is in the good, broad, unmistakable style of the best fairy 
period. ' * — Athenaum. 

"The story is written with excellent taste and sly humour." — Atlas, 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 



THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH ; 

or, Lives op Men distinguished in the Recent History 
op OUR Country for their Talents, Virtues, and 
Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. Author of ** A 
Manual op Ancient and Modern History," &c. l2mo. 
Second Thousand, with a New Frontispiece. Ss, cloth. 

Contents :— Arkwright — Burke— Buras — Byron— Canning — Earl of Chatham 
— Adam Clarke — Clivc — Captain Cook — Cowper— Crabbe — Davy — Eldon — 
Erskine— Fox— Franklin— Goldsmith— Earl Grey— Warren Hastings— Heber 
— Howard— Jenner — Sir W. Jones— Mackintosh— H. Martyn— Sir J. Moore — 
Nelson— Pitt— Romilly— Sir W. Scott— Sheridan— Smeaton— Watt— Marquis 
of WeUesley—WUberforce—Wilkie— Wellington. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons." 
— British Quarterly Review. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Revised and brought down to the present time, by Mrs. Mil- 

NER, with portraits of the Soyereigns in their proper costume, 

and Frontispiece by Harvey. New Edition in one volume, 

price 59. cloth. 

*' The editing has been very judiciously done. The work has an established 

reputation for the clearness of its genealogical and chronological tables, and 

for its pervading tone of Christian piety."— CAwrcA and State Oaxette. 

THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE^ 

or. Points and Pickings op Inpormation about China and 
THE Chinese. By the Author of " Paul Preston," " Soldiers 
and Sailors," &c. With Twenty Engravings from Drawings 
by W. H. Prior. Foolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth; Ss, 6d, gilt edges. 

" This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amount of in- 
formation." — Church and State Gazette. 

** The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, full of good in- 
formation, good feeling, and good temper." — AUen*a Indian Mail. 

'* Even well-known topics are treated with a graceful air of novelty." 

AthentBum* 



SOLDF-RS AND SAILORS: 

OR, Anecdotes, Details, and Recollections of Naval 
and Military Lipe, as related to bis Nephews by an 
OLD Oppicbr. With 50 beautiful Woodcuts, from Designs by 
John Gilbert. Foolscap 8vo. 69. cloth ; Qs, 6d. gilt edges. 

" Cheerfully do we award the meed of praise to this volume. It is the best 
book of its class we have yet read, containmg a rich fund of interesting amuse- 
ment for the young, and is not without its attractions for those of a more ma- 
ture age." — Unitea Service Gazette. 

TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBEBON: 

Containing the Favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa 
AND Percinbt, Valentine and Orson, and Children in 
the Wood. With Sixteen Illustrations by Alpred Crow- 
quill. Small 4to. 3«. ^d. plain ; 4«. Qd. coloured. 



10 GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



M. FRASER TYTLER. 

THE WONDER SEEKER; 

or, Thb History of Charles Douglas. By M. Frarbr 
Tytler, Author of "Tales of the Great and Brave." 
With lUustrations by Absolon. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Price 4«. 6d. cloth; 5s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is precisely the book that town boys would like, because it tells them of 
the country ; and country boys cherish, because it teaches them to enjoy in the 
country whi^ perhaps they never eujoyed before.** — Art Union. 

** Books eueh as this are always delightful.** — Athenaum. 

" The moral tone of the book is bracing, and its spirit excellent ; the work 
cannot fail to delight as well as to bmefit the young." — Spectator. 



GLfflPSES OF NATURE, 

AND Objects op Interest DESCRiBEn, during a Visit to 
THE Isle of Wight. Designed to assist and encourage Young 
Persons in forming habits of observation. By Mrs. Loudcw, 
Second Edition enlarged, with 41 Illustrations. Ss. 6d, doth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of 
information conveyed in the most agreeable manner.'* — Literary Gazette. 

** A more fitting present, or one more adapted to stimulate the faculties of 
'little people,' could not be published." — Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, 



THE YOUNG UDIES' READER : 

With observatmis on Reading aloud, and Remarks prefixed to 
the divisions of the Work. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of ** the 
women of ENGLAND,** &c. Foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d, cloth. 

Contents.— Nakrativb and Dbsckiptiov. — Illustkations of Cha- 

KACTBK. — IlLUSTBATIONS OF PbIHCIPLB. — ImAGIMAKT SCXMBS AND 
CONVEBSATIONS. — MiSCXLLANXOUS PiBCBS. — POBTBT. 

" Well calculated to improve the taste, strengthen the judgment, and confirm 
moral and religious principles." — Edinburgh Witness, 



THE TOUNO JEWESS AND HER CHRISTIAN SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. By the Author of ** Rhoda." &c., with a Fron- 
tispiece by J. Gilbert. 1 6mo. price Is, 6d, cloth. 

''The story is beautifully conceived and beautifully told, and is peculiarly 
adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powerful efficacy of 
example." — Englishwoman* s Magazine, 



EHODA : OR, THE EXCELLENCE OF CHAETTY. 

With three Illustrations by Williams. 16mo. Price 2». cloth. 

" Not only adapted for children, but many parents might derive great advan- 
tage from studying its simple truths."— CAurcA and State Gazette, 

" Written in pliun and unaffected, but elegant langtuige. The de^ni of the 
author is worked out by means of an interesting story." — Morning Ckroniele, 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 11 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; 

or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted 
to bring Scriptural Principles into daily Practice ; with Hints on 
Nursery Discipline. Illustrated by J* Gilbert. 16mo. price 
3^. 6d, cloth. 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A little book in beautiful large dear type, to suit the capadty of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure rec<niunend." — Christian Ltu^'s Maga- 
zine. 

SHOBT AND SIMPLE PBATEES. 

FOR THE Use op Young Children, with Hymns. Second 
Edition. Square 16mo. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children, — ^beginning with the simplest 
forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceed- 
ing with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, de- 
signed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially 
recommend the book."— Christian Otunrdian, 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, 

FOR HER Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of 
very young children. Eighth Edition, with 12 Engravings, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Third Edition. With 12 Illustrations. Price 3>. 6d. cloth. 

BIBLE SCENES; 

OR, Sunday Employment for Very Young Children. 
Consisting of Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the 
History written in Simple Language. In a neat Box. Price 
3s. 6d» ; or dissected as a Puzzle, price 68. 6d» 

First Series : HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

Second Series : HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: HISTORY OF MOSES. 

Fourth Series : THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

" It is hoped that these ' Scenes' may form a useful and interesting addition 
to the Sabbath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest infancy 
little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought thus pal- 
eyes by means of illustration." — Preface. 



pably before their eyes 



ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

in a Series of Exercises, exhibiting the manner in which it should 
be taught, by H. Grant, Author of "Drawing for Young 
Children," &c. New Edition, price Is. 6d, cloth. 

" This work will be found effectual for its purpose, and interesting to chil- 
dren." — Educational Times. 

* ' The plan is admirably conceived, and we have tested its efficacy." — Church 
of England Quarterlp. 



1> GRANT AND CRIFnTH, 



TfiUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the 
Death of Charlemagne. Tenth Edition, with 24 Steel Dngrav- 
ings. 12mo. 5s. cloth ; Ss, half-bd. morocco. 

TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
Year 1849. Seventh Edition, with 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo. 
5«. cloth : 68. half-bd. morocco. 



TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to 
the Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 
12mo., price Ss. cloth ; 6*9. half-bd. morocco. 

SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS; 

from the Portfolio and Journal of a Traveller in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; upon a plan arranged by 
the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of** Scenes of Commerck,^^ 
&c. With 192 Illustrations. 12mo. Price 7^. 6d, cloth ; 9& half- 
bd. morocco. 



SCENES OF COMMERCE BY LAND AND SEA ; 

or, " Where does it come from ?'' answered. Upon a plan 
arranged by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. A New Edition ; 
including "Scenes op British Wealth." With 66 En- 
gravings on Steel, and a View of the New Royal Exchange. 
l2mo. Price 6s. cloth ; 7s. 6d, half-bd. morocco. 



HOME AMUSEMENTS, 

A Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. With a Frontispiece printed in gold 
and colours. 16mo. Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PRIMER. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Ma* 
jesty. New edition with title and cover printed in gold and 
colours. Price Is. 

EMILY'S REWARD; ' 

OR, The Holiday Trip to Paris. By Mrs. Hofland 
{Her last work), author of "daughter of a genius," "bl- 
len the teacher,** etc. With a Frontispiece by Williams. 
18mo. Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. » 



OUTLINES of IRISH HISTORY : written for the Use of 
Young Persons. With Engravings. Price 4s. 6rf. half-bound, 12mo. 

WARS of the JEWS, as related by Josbphus ; adapted to the 
capacities of Young Persons, and Illustrated with 24 Engravings. 
Sixth Edition. Price 4s. 6^/. cloth. 

STORIES from the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, on an 
improved Plan. By the Rev. Buurnb Hall Draper. With 48 
Engravings. Fifth Edition. Price 5s. cloth ; 69. half-bound morocco, 
12mo. 

BEGINNINGS of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; being the Lives 
of One Hundred Persons eminent in English History. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. 48 Engravings. Price 5s. cloth ; 6s.half-bd., 12mo. 

THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; or, A Tour through the 
principal States and Kingdoms of Europe ; with an Account of their 
Inhabitants, Natural Productions, and Antiquities. By Priscilla 
Wakefield. Nineteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 
price 6s. cloth. 

A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE ; 
containing some Account of its Manufactures, Natural and Artificial 
Curiosities, History and Antiquities. By Priscilla Wakbfiblo. 
Fifteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. price 6s. cloth. 

MORAL TALES. By Miss Edgeworth. A New Edition, in 
One Volume. Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY ; or. Fairy Gifts: to which is added, a 
SELECTION OF MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English 
Writers. Second Edition, with 8 superior Engravings. Price 4s. 6rf. 
doth, 12mo. 

The VISIT for a WEEK ; or. Hints on the Improvement of 
Time : containing Original Tales, Anecdotes from Natural and Moral 
History, &c. By Lucy Peacock. Twelfth Edition. Price 4s. cl. 

The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MERTON. By Thomas 
Day, Esq. A New Edition revised, with Cuts from Designs by 
Harvey, Price 4s. 6d, cloth. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. By 
Dr. AiKiN and Mrs. Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised an^ 
newly arranged by Arthur Aikin, Esq., and Miss Aikin. With 
some additional Pieces by the Authors. With Engravings by 
Harvey. Foolscap 8vo., price Bs. cloth. 

ROWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING THE FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. Price 6rf. 

BELLENGER'S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK ; 
Containing a Select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of 
Beginners. New Edition, price Is. sewed. 



'« GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



(Tie MW <Qrattl!ter'6 ^lErrograpjfttcal Wiotk^. 

1. FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, with a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and Two coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal 
Geographical Terms. Thirteenth Edition. Price 3«. cloth, 16mo. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, re- 
ferring by characteristic and distinguishing marks, to the most remark- 
able places in the World ; with 3 small coloured Charts of the com- 
parative heights of Mountains and length of Rivers. Price 3«. in 

cloth, 16mo. 

♦ 

3. An ATLAS, adapted to the Abb^ Gaultier^s Geographical 
Games, consisting of 8 Maps, coloured, and 7 in Outline, &c. Price 
I5s, half-bound, folio. 

*0* For the purpose of playing the Games, a set of Counters, on which the 
names of Kingdoms, Seas, Rivers, &c., are printed, may be had, price Gs. 
in a box. 



Butler '6 ^ntlint iStaps. 

BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY; or. Geographical 
and Biographical Exercises ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps ; 
designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late William 
Butler. Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Twenty- 
eighth Edition, Revised. Price 4«. 



An ABRIDGMENT of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, divided 
into Short Lessons in the form of Questions and Answers, intended as 
a Sequel to the " Geography for Children." Written by the Abb6 
Langlet du Fresnoy. With a Map. Second Edition. Price 2$, 6d, 
16mo, cloth. 

BATTLE FIELDS. A Graphic Guide to the Places described in 
the History of England as the scenes of such Events ; with the situa- 
tion of the Principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast of the 
British Empire. By Mr. Wauthier, Geographer. Price on a large 
sheet, 5s, ; in case, 7s. 6d, ; or mounted on oak and varnished, 12s. 

Mn. ILobecl(tlD'0 <ffiframmat<ral Wioxki. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the late Lady Fbnn, under 
the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. Forty-fourth Edition. 18mo. 
Price 9d, cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR: a Sequel to "The Child's 
Grammar." Twenty-second Edition. 18mo. Price Is. cloth. 

The first of these little Treatises is intended to be the young pupil's manual; 
and the greater part of it is to be conunitted to memory : the Second is designed 
to remain some time in the possession of the teacher for her own occasional use. 
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The following Works are handsomely hound in doth ; with numerous 

lUustraiions to each, 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C), NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER 
TALES, '6s, 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C), UGLY DUCK AND OTHER 
TALES, Bs. 6d. plain ; 45. 6d, coloured. 

*J* The above bound in One Volume entitled " Talks from 
Denmark," 6«. plain ; 7<> 6d, coloured. 

ANECDOTES of KINGS, selected from History; or, (lertrude's 
Stories for Children. With Engravings. Price 2s, 6d, plain ; 35. 6d, 
coloured. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; or, A Description of Manners and 

Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Explanatory of the Holy 

Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With Engravings. 

Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto, Editor of ** The Pictonal 

Bible," &c. Price 4s. 

** This voluiue will be found unusually ricb in the species of information so 
much needed by young readers of the Scriptures." — Christian Mother*8 Mag, 

THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, and a Descrip- 
tion of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 
Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Price 45. 6d, 

CHIT CHAT; or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother. 
Author of " Always Happy." New Edition, enlarged. With 1 6 
Engravings. Price 35. 6d, 

CONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST, for 
the use of Children, by a Mother. A New Edition. With 12 
Engravings. Price 2s, Qd, plain ; 35. 6d, coloured. 

COSMO RAMA. The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all 
Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. New Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. Price 35. 6d, plain, and 45. 6d, coloured. 

EASY LESSONS ; or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. In Three 
Parts. The First and Third Parts by a Lady ; the Second Part ar- 
ranged by the late Mrs. Trimmer. New Edition ; with 8 Engravings. 
Price 25. 6d. plain, 35. 6d. coloured* 

FACTS to CORRECT FANCIES ; or. Short Narratives compiled 
from the Biography of Remarkable Women. By a MoIther. With 
Engravings. Price 3s, 6d, plain ; 45. 6d. coloured. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; or, Reading Lessons for Chil- 
dren, by the Author of ^ Mamma's Bible Stories," with Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Price 35. 6d, plain ; 45. 6d, coloured. 

THE FARM : a New Account of Rural Toils and Produce. By 
Jefpery 8 Taylor. Second Edition. Illustrated with 8 Engravings 
on Steel, and 26 Wood-cuts. Price 45. 
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INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE : a SpeUing and Reading-Book, 
on a Popular Plan, combining much Useful Infonnation with the 
Rudiments of Learning. By the Author of " The Child's Grammar."" 
With numerous Engravings. — Seventh Edition. Price 3», plain ; or 
3s. 6d, coloured, half-bound. 

THE JUVENILE RAMBLER ; or. Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the People of various Countries, with Views of the Principal Cities of 
the World. New Edition. Price 3«. 6d, 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE ; or. Things in Common Use simply 
and shortly Explained. By a Mother. Author of ^ Always Hap- 
py," &c. Twelfth Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Price 3s. 6^^. 

THE LADDER to LEARNING : a Collection of Fables, Original 
and Select, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three 
Syllables. Edited and improved by the late Mrs. Trimmer. With 
79 cuts. Eighteenth Edition. 38. 6d. 

LITTLE LESSONS for LITTLE LEARNERS, in words of 
One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwbll. Seventh Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Price 28, 6d, plain ; 3s, 6d. coloured. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) GLIMPSES of NATURE, and Objects of 
Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight ; designed to 
assist and encourage Young Persons in Forming Habits of Observa- 
tion. Second Edition, with 41 Illustrations. Price 3^. 6d, 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and (GKrls, 
adapted to the capacity of very Young Children, Eighth Edition. 
With Engravings. Price 3*. 6d, 

A SEQUEL to MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, chiefly in words 
of Two Syllables. Third Edition, with 12 Illustrations. Price 3«. Sd, 

SHORT and SIMPLE PRAYERS for CHILDREN, with 
Hymns. By the Author of Mamma's Bible Stories." Price la, Qd, 

MAMMA'S LESSONS for her Little Boys and Giris. With 8 
plates. Eleventh Edition. Price 2«. 6d, plain ; or 3«. 6d, coloured. 

MARMADUKE MULTIPLY'S MERRY METHOD OF 
MAKING MINOR MATHEMATICIANS; or. The Multiplica- 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 69 Engravings. Price 45. 6d. coloured. 

THE MINE ; or. Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the 
Operations of the Miner, and the Products of his Labours ; with a 
Description of the most important in all parts of the World. By the 
late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections 
and additions, by Mrs. Loudon. With 45 New Wood-cuts and 16 
Steel Engravings. Price is. 
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